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Autumn Costume, Figs. 1 and 2. 
rWNHIS original and pretty costume is of a Scotch 

plaid that combines green and blue with 
some white bars. The lower skirt is held in box 
pleats half its length, while the upper part, which 
is not visible, is closely gored. The polonaise has 
a short apron with a retroussé band that is lapped 
in the middle and ornamented with pearl buttons 
and mock button-holes ; 


the material is worn. A Scotch scarf cut bias 
and edged with fringe is thrown over the shoul- 
ders. 
istopheles feather of shaded green and blue. 





Double-breasted Cut-away Coat 
with Vest, Long Apron Over-Skirt, 
and Short Round Skirt. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on page 692. 

WNHIS graceful short suit for the street or for 

morning wear at home is modelled after one 





the back is bias, and is | 
draped in the slightly bouffant puff now in vogue; | 
the front is buttoned diagonally, and a belt of | 


Felt hat, with velvet trimming and a Meph- | 


of the most popular Parisian designs. The dou- 
ble-breasted coat is its special feature, and is be- 
coming alike to stout and slender figures. The 
long, simple over-skirt has a bouffant back styl- 
ishly draped. The skirt is short and round. In 
the original the suit is made of Stuart tartan, 
with a white camel’s-hair vest, revers of white 
| and red plaid, and brass buttons. The plain col- 











ors of new shades in cloth, in Cheviot, cashmere, 
and camel’s-hair, are also made by this design. 
The hat is gray felt, trimmed with green velvet 
and feathers. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUT-AWAY COAT WITH 
VEST, LONG APRON OVER-SKIRT, AND 
SHORT ROUND SKIRT. 

DovusBLeE-BREASTED Coat with Vest.—This pat- 
tern is in seven pieces—front of coat, front of 
vest, back, side body, collar, sleeve, and cuff. 


vs, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


| the back edge of the side 


Place the front of the vest on the edge of the | 


goods. The notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn for the hem. The front of the 


{ SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
< YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


and at the neck evenly on a thread of 

The back is adjusted to the figure 
by a middle seam and side body. The vest and 
coat are fitted with two darts on each side of the 


front edge 


the goods. 


front. Baste the darts in the line of perfora- 
tions. Close the seams by the notches and per 
forations. As there is no separate back to the 


shoulder and under- 
by meeting the perfora- 
Cut the collar bias, and sew it to the neck 
back. Turn under 
body by the notch at 
The lap on the 
middle seam turns toward the right. The coat is 
cut double-breasted, the left front overlapping the 


vest, it is sewed in with the 
arm seams of the coat 
tions. 
by meeting the notches in the 


the bottom, and lap on the back. 


coat is laid lengthwise, placing the notch on the | right, and closes with three buttons and button- 
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Figs. 1 ayp 2.—AUTUMN COSTUME.—FRONT AND BACK. 
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holes. The perforations show where to cut the 
button-holes and sew on the buttons. The vest 
closes the entire length with buttons and button- 
holes. The perforations in the sleeve show the 
size and form of the under part. Close the seams, 
sew on the cuff, the outside of which has no seam. 
Place the long seam even with the side body seam 
in the back of the armhole, and the short one to 
the notch in the front part, and hold the round- 
ing part full. The sleeve should be held toward 
you when sewing in. An outlet of an inch is al- 
lowed for perforated seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. 

Quantity of material for coat, double width, for 
a medium-sized person, 2} yards; single, for the 
vest, 2 yards. 

Lone Apron Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—front, side gore, and back breadth. 
Cut the front and back breadth with the long 
straight edge laid on a fold. Cut two pieces like 
the pattern given of the side gore. Make four 
upturned pleats on the back edge of the side 
gore, and three similar ones on the front edge of 
the back breadth, meeting two perforations for 
each pleat; then close the seams according to 
the notches. Make a triple box pleat in the top 
of the skirt, meeting the notches. Sew the skirt 
to a belt the requisite size of the waist. To drape 
the garment in the back cut a tape twenty-three 
inches long, and fasten one end to the belt at the 
middle of the triple pleat underneath, and the 
other end at the single perforation in the middle 
of the breadth. Bring the remaining perforation 
in the breadth under the side seam to the lower 
pleat at the back edge of the side gore, and tack 
the fold thus formed. Tack tapes on the seam of 
the upper and lower pleats in the back edge of 
the side gore, and tie them across the back to 
regulate the drapery. Allowance for one-quarter 
inch seams is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a per- 
son of medium size, 3 yards. 

Sort Rounp Skirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth. 
Cut the front and back with the long straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods. Cut two pieces 
each like the pattern given of the side gores. Join 
together by the notches. Put a casing across the 
back breadth and side gore in the line of perfo- 
rations, insert tapes, and draw up these breadths 
into a space of eight inches. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. Pleat the top of the 
back breadth, and make one pleat in the top of 
the back side gore. Sew on a belt the required 
size of the waist. 

Quantity of material, double width, 24 yards. 
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Cut Paper Patterns of the pretty and use- 
ful Child’s Wardrobe (Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak), for 
Child from 6 Months to § Years old, illustrated 
on page 685, and of the elegant Double-breasted 
Cut-away Coat with Vest, Long Apron Over- 
Skirt,and Short Round Skirt, illustrated on page 
692, are now ready, and will be sent by Mail, pre- 
paid, by the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents each. Catalogues of Cut Paper Patterns 
sent free on application. 





(@ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an exceptionally rich variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Autumn and Winter Cloaks, Mantles, Sacques, 
Coats, Fackets, and other Wrappings; House, 
Street, and Evening Dresses ; Children’s Suits 
and Wrappings ; Girls’ Bonnets ; Ladies’ Collars, 
Fichus, Crochet Slippers, etc. ; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions. 





The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for October 19 contains the opening chap- 


ters of 
“A DARK INHERITANCE,” 


éy Mary CEcIL HAy, and two fine engravings. 
An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 


gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 26. 





A CALENDAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
OCTOBER. 
CTOBER the Glorious bears the homely 
designation of the Highth, merely, but, 
like other magnificoes, may well afford an 
ostentatious plainness. The zodiacal sign 
of this month is the Scorpion, which the sun 
enters on the 23d. To the ancients this 
slovenly, unhandsome bug was typical of 
the destructive power of cold over nature, 
as the equal influence of heat and cold was 
indicated by Libra, the Scales, the sign of 
September. October was dedicated by the 
Romans to Mars—that mighty one whose 
ery was as the call of ten thousand, and 
whose valor was invincible. 

On the Ist of October, 1207, was born HEN- 
RY IIL., to be crowned a child of eight years, 
to reign for more than half a century of evil 
time, and, clinging eagerly to the uttermost 
royal prerogative, to help England far on 
her painful road to constitutional govern- 
ment. This weak and changeable king 
was an accomplished gentleman withal, the 
friend and patron of artists and men of let- 
ters, and himself skilled in the “ gay science” 
of the troubadour. The Abbey Church of 
Westminster remains a monument to his 
taste. It was he too who, in 1253, ordered 





the establishing of a night-watch in all cit- 
ies and borough towns, and gave the person 
plundered by a thief the right of recovering 
an equivalent for his loss from the legal 
guardians of the district in which it occurred 
—an immense step toward law and order for 
those violent times. In this reign the Eng- 
lish universities began to exercise a definite 
influence on the intellectual life of English- 
men, their democratic spirit threatening feu- 
dalism, and their spirit of inquiry threaten- 
ing the authority ofthe Church. It was the 
age of STEPHEN LANGTON, of ADELARD of 
Bath, of Bishop GROSSETESTE, of St. EpMUND 
of Abingdon, of RoGER Bacon, greatest of 
all, and an age, therefore, worthy of intimate 
knowledge. 

October 2, 1452, at Fotheringay Castle, a 
vast pile in Northamptonshire (where, in 
another October almost a century and a 
half later, was assembled the grand council 
to convict the Queen of Scots), there “ came 
to this breathing world but half made up” 
the hump-backed tyrant of SHAKSPEARE and 
the popular imagination, RICHARDIII. Jus- 
tice, who is a procrastinating gentlewoman, 
and commonly reported even blind, has been 
turning her attention of late years to the 
claims of this extraordinary personage on 
the charitable judgment of posterity. And 
really Time and Knowledge, those eminent 
special pleaders, seem to make out quite a 
good case in his favor. Certainly in his 
brief reign of two years he inaugurated 
sweeping reforms, showed himself the friend 
of commerce and literature, extended a help- 
ing hand to the weakened Church, and ex- 
hibited a large ability and courage. 

On the 3d of October, 1004 B.c., was dedi- 
cated the Temple of Solomon—that build- 
ing which national pride and piety united 
to raise, and whose splendors have seemed 
to many races and faiths—Jews, Moham- 
medans, Catholics, and Protestants—to out- 
shine all other works which man has 
wrought under the sun. 

October 4 is the festival of St. Francis of 
Assisi, founder of the Order of Franciscans 
—Gray Friars, or Minor Friars, as they were 
called, the first from their harsh habit, the 
second from their humility. He it was who 
sought to follow his beloved Master by ex- 
changing wealth for the barest poverty, ease 
for hardship, honor for reproach. He loved 
all living creatures, man and beast. Dean 
MILMAN says that the only malediction he 
ever uttered was against a fierce swine 
which had killed alamb. He dared all dan- 
gers for the conversion of souls, and the 
name of FRANCIS was one of the great pow- 
ers of Middle-Age Europe. 

On the 4th of October, 1542, at Montepul- 
ciano, was born that good Cardinal BELLAR- 
MINO, who might fairly dispute with Jos 
the title of the most patient man, and who 
was not more renowned for his learning 
than for his mildness and charity. He used 
patiently to let the fleas bite him, calmly 
observing, “ We shall have heaven to reward 
us for our sufferings, but these poor creat- 
ures have nothing but this present life.” 
His, also, was the good saying, “ An ounce of 
peace is worth a pound of victory.” 

October 5, 1703, was the birthday of one 
of those extraordinary thinkers whose influ- 
ence upon the beliefs, and hence upon the 
happiness, of succeeding generations can not 
be estimated. On that autumn day a little 
country parsonage in Connecticut welcomed 
the advent of the only boy among twelve 
girls, JONATHAN EDWARDS, perhaps the most 
exact and subtle of metaphysicians, the most 
conscientious of preachers and writers. 

October 7, 1571, was fought the battle of 
Lepanto, between Spain, Venice, Genoa, Mal- 
ta, and the forces of the Pope on the one 
side, and the Turks on the other; one of 
those occasions concerning which HosEa 
BreLow forcibly remarked that “Civilization 
doos git forrard sometimes upon a powder 
cart.” 

October 8, 1354, a Roman mob assassinated 
NicoLo Di Rienzi, “the last of the Trib- 
unes,” son of an innkeeper and washer- 
woman, and master of Rome by divine right 
of masterful qualities. 

The 9th of October is dedicated to St. 
Denis, the patron saint of France, mission- 
ary from Rome in the third century, Bishop 
of Paris, and hero of the well-known legend 
which declares that after decapitation he 
walked two miles with his head in his hand, 
and then lay down to expire on the spot 
where the Abbey Church of St. Denis was 
afterward built, to become the mausoleum 
of kings. 

October 10, 1790, was the birthday of a 
priest of sweet renown, Father MATHEW, 
of Cork—a nineteenth-century PETER the 
Hermit preaching a new Crusade, whose 
fiery eloquence brought hundreds of thou- 
sands to sign the temperance pledge. 

On October 11, 1531, the great Swiss re- 
former ULric ZwinGui was killed at the 
battle of Cappel while on an errand of mer- 

cy. Not less original and able than CaL- 
VIN or LUTHER, he was more moderate and 
tolerant than either, maintaining that no 





person ought to be molested for his opin- 
ions, and even venturing a belief that “all 
good men who have fulfilled the laws en- 
graven on their consciences, whatever age or 
country they may have lived in, will partake 
of eternal felicity” —a sentiment whose bold- 
ness this indifferent age can hardly compre- 
hend. 

On the 12th of October, 1802, the cottage 
of a poor Scottish sailor was made rich by 
the advent of one of those brilliant children 
of poverty and obscurity—HuGu MILLER, by 
name—of whom stern Caledonia has nursed 
so many. If the pathetic story of his life 
of drudgery, of his hard-earned education, 
of his wonderful books, of his tragical death, 
could. be forgotten, one of his fine sayings 
should suffice to make him remembered for 
its conscience and its wisdom: “I have al- 
ways myself for my critic.” On this day, 
in 1492, CHRISTOPHER COLON landed on 
Guanahani, and there planted the cross. 

On the 13th of October, 1845, passed on 
to her reward ELIzaBETH Fry—one of “the 
people called in scorn Quakers.” This beau- 
tiful woman, reared in luxury and singular- 
ly exempt from personal sorrows, spent the 
greater part of her life in efforts to amelio- 
rate the lives of prisoners, and to her are 
due the enlarged views which to-day char- 
acterize the discussion of prison discipline. 
Lest any fear that she incurred the reproach 
of strong-mindedness, it may be remarked 
that she was a notable housekeeper, and 
that on the occasion of the King of Prussia 
paying her a visit, she presented to him 
seven of her sons and sons-in-law, eight of 
her daughters and daughters-in-law, and 
twenty-five of her grandchildren. 

On October 14, 1633, and on the same day 
in 1664, were born those two absolute oppo- 
sites and friends—the bigot James II., and 
the Quaker WILLIAM PENN—each in his way 
so large an influence in American history. 
On this day, in 1066, the battle of Hastings 
gave Saxon England to Norman WILLIAM. 

The 15th, 55 B.c., entered the other life 


* Lvorettivs, nobler than his mood, 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad 
Deep universe, and said, ‘No God,’ 
Finding no bottom; he denied 
Divinely the divine, and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber side.” 


On the 16th of the month, in 1793, were 
ended by judicial murder the brief days of 
the lovely Marte ANTOINETTE. 

On the 17th, in 1777, took place the sur- 
render of BURGOYNE at Saratoga, which 
gave new hope and courage to the despond- 
ent colonies. 

To our latter-day notions of morality it 
seems strange to remember that until the 
18th of October, 1826, lotteries were under 
government protection in England, and a 
source of annual revenue to the amount of 
£300,000, having flourished since Queen 
ELizaBETH licensed them in 1597. 

October 19 was the birthday of three em- 
inent men of letters—Sir THomas BROWNE 
in 1605 (of whom SouTHEY said that if his 
library contained but a dozen books, BROWNE 
should be one of them), Yankee JoHN AD- 
AMS in 1735, and delightful LeigH Hunt in 
1784. It is memorable, too, as the death-day 
of the witty, wicked, wretched, great Doctor 
Swirt, of the gentle KIRKE WHITE, and of 
the famous tragedian TaLMA. 

October 20, 480 B.c.,saw the great sea- 
fight of Salamis (desperate last resort of the 
entangled Greeks), where that far-seeing 
general THEMISTOCLES, with his poor 300 
sail, overcame the mighty fleet of XERXEs, 
and made the beginning of the end of the 
Persian wars. 

October 21 has given to the world or taken 
from it a long list of poets, wits, scholars, 
orators, and heroes, first among whom stand 
the names of COLERIDGE and NELSON. 

The 22d has a grievous fame as the day 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which for eighty-seven years had protected 
the French Protestants in the exercise of 
their religion. Its recall in 1685 drove from 
France half a million of her most industrious 
and useful subjects, and exported, together 
with vast sums of money, those arts and 
manufactures which had chiefly tended to 
enrich the kingdom. 

The 24th also is one of the dark days of 
history, as the date of the Irish massacre of 
1641, when the native Irish rose against 
their English masters, and began a reign of 
horrors which lasted for two years, and dur- 
ing which at least 50,000 persons were mur- 
dered in cold blood, exclusive of those who 
fell in battle or who suffered every indig- 
nity short of death. Outraged as the Irish 
had been by foreign rule, their sanguinary 
revenge bore an evil legacy of hate and in- 

justice not yet exhausted. 

The 25th of October, the day of St. Cris- 
PIN, whose most brilliant event is, perhaps, 
the battle of Agincourt, bears a great array 


of names, among which are those of DEMOs- _ 


THENES, CHAUCER, HOGARTH. 

October 26, 1759, was the birthday of that 
archetype of revolutionists, the terrible Dan- 
TON—him who called his countrymen “To 





dare, and again to dare, and without end to 
dare,” and whose last words, uttered to the 
executioner, were, “ You will show my head 
to the people ; it is well worth showing.” 

On October 27, 1858, died at Vienna Ma- 
dame IDA PFEIFFER, one of the most remark- 
able exemplifications on record of the tri- 
umph of determined purpose. She was born 
with a thirst for travel which untoward 
circumstances long denied her. But in late 
middle life, when the enthusiasms of youth 
might well have faded, poor, obscure, inex- 
perienced, and alone, she started on her pil- 
grimages. In the sixteen years following 
she twice made the circuit of the world, vis- 
ited the Holy Land, Egypt, Sicily, and Italy; 
studied natural history and botany in Ice- 
land and Scandinavia; spent some time in 
South America; crossed the Pacific to Ota- 
heite, and went thence to China, Ceylon, 
and India, which she traversed from Cal- 
cutta to Bombay. Bagdad, Babylon, and 
Nineveh, Armenia and the Caucasus, her un- 
daunted mettle easily achieved. All South- 
eastern Asia she laid under tribute to her 
curiosity, all North America, and finally the 
vast and unknown territory of Madagascar. 
Undergoing inconceivable hardships, nar- 
rowly escaping destruction again and again 
from fever, hunger, robbers, or cannibals, 
she rested only at the bidding of death, hav- 
ing given to the world in her books much 
pleasure and much valuable knowledge, and 
in herself a suggestion that life may mean 
more, even to unprotected females, than a 
novel, a crochet-needle, and a visiting list. 

October 28, 1467, a blue-eyed Dutch baby 
made his appearance at Rotterdam, chris- 
tened DEsIDERIUS Erasmus, and destined 
to become a great scholar, writer, and wit; 
a chief agent in the revival of learning in 
Western Europe; the friend of councillors 
and kings, and the latitudinarian Romanist 
of whom it was said that he laid the egg 
which LUTHER hatched. 

The 29th of October is a day to be remem- 
bered by book-lovers, since the names of 
BoswELL, of CowPer’s friend Hay Ley, of 
KEATS, SHIRLEY, CALAMY, RALEIGH, D’ALEM- 
BERT, and ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, adorn its 
record. 

The 30th, in 1751, was the birthday of the 
brilliant SHERIDAN, who, it may comfort 
slow wits to recall, was chiefly distinguish- 
ed at Harrow for hopeless indolence, and 
who left school with the reputation of an 
“impenetrable dunce!” 

The night of the 31st of October is the 
famous All-hallow’s Eve, or Halloween, pre- 
ceding the day of All-saints. It is pecul- 
iarly set apart as the night of the walking 
abroad of spirits, both of the visible and in- 
visible world, the immaterial principle in 
humanity being able on this one occasion 
to detach itself from its bodily house and 
goonitsownerrands. The belief, of course, 
has faded in the lapse of time, but the pop- 
ular rites belonging to it are still maintained 
in Great Britain. Like many another fan- 
tastic observance, this is doubtless a sur- 
vival from pagan days, when the meaning- 
less body of form clothed an indwelling soul 
of meaning, and, like those others, it is a 
testimony to the kinship of the race, how- 
ever alien faiths or hostile interests or cy- 
cles of time may seem to segregate the gen- 
erations. 








KETTLES AND CRUCIBLES. 


F there are any women who marry re- 
garding the kitchen as an unfortunate 
affair of the household which can not be 
dismissed, but which is totally irrelevant 
to happiness, we think it likely that they 
find their mistake by the time the honey- 
moon begins to wane. The lover may over- 
look roily coffee and underdone bread and 
dried-up chops for twenty-nine mornings, 
but on the thirtieth the husband will be 
very likely to rise in his majesty and de- 
mand justice; and the young husband may 
think the sight of his wife and the contem- 
plation of the fact of his happiness a suffi- 
cient entertainment to which to invite his 
friend a few times, but as he gradually de- 
scends from the delicious world of moon- 
shine to that of the plain meridian sunshine, 
he will judge that a more solid repast is in 
better taste, both gustatory and xsthetic. 
If now the young wife is inclined to resent 
this rude awakening from pleasant dreams 
where she was a divinity remote from coarse 
and gross sublunary affairs, she has the 
power in her hands which shall prevent the 
awakening from ever taking place, and the 
formula of that power may be expressed in 
few words and simple terms—never allow a 
husband to have reason to think of the 
coarse and gross sublunary affairs. 

When we are in perfect health we need 
hardly be conscious that we have a body: as 
a general thing, when in repose, we are not 
aware of our teeth unless they ache; we for- 
get we have a back till there is a pain in it; 
a heart, till it beats too rapidly; lungs, till 
the effort to breathe with them hurts us. 
And in just the same way if the table is all 
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as it should be, and the food well-cooked 
and well-served, the husband’s attention 
will scarcely be drawn to the matter at all, 
and so far from associating his wife with the 
coarse and gross affairs of gowrmandise and 
its satisfactions, he will rather imagine that 
under the rare spell of her power all things 
fall into line and deploy like well - disci- 
plined forces. Nothing, in fact, is quite so 
well calculated to keep the honey-moon fixed 
as Josuua’s moon in Ajalon as light bread, 
crisp bacon, creamy oatmeal, and a constant 
presentation of the day’s viands in a form 
that shall not disturb the digestion or the 
temper, induce megrims, dissatisfaction, or 
ill-feeling. If the husband can concern 
himself, as the great majority of husbands 
do, in providing the wherewithal with which 
to produce this desirable result, it is surely 
incumbent on the wife, and not beneath her 
dignity, to produce it. 

But the great error lies in the idea that 
there is any thing gross, any thing coarse, 
common, or unclean, in the satisfaction of 
the appetite by which we keep our exist- 
ence; for, food being necessary, it is cer- 
tainly far less gross to prepare it, and to 
wish it prepared, with refinement and ac- 
cording to the best methods of civilization, 
than to tear it raw or take it as we happen 
to find it. This food, in its suitability or 
otherwise, makes our health or our want of 
health, in its presence or absence makes our 
life or death; to disregard its importance is 
a folly that itself is coarse and common. 
For the kitchen is the laboratory where 
crude substance is transmuted, saucepans 
and chafing-dishes and bains-marie are all 
the same as crucibles, and the true aurum 
potabile is daily to be found there by those 
that seek. That it is beneath the dignity 
of any woman, poor genius or rich simple- 
ton, to promote the welfare of her family 
properly through their fit nourishment and 
digestion, is an absurdity not worth talking 
about; and, in our own observation, the 
more genius a woman has, the more she feels 
bound to make herself first of all a perfectly 
rounded character, and to neglect no inter- 
ests, physical or spiritual, where she has any 
responsibility for others confided to her, for 
the sake of fostering her own powers, hu- 
moring her own fancies, or indulging her 
own indolence. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED CUT-AWAY COAT WITH VEST, 
LONG OVER-SKIRT, AND SHORT ROUND SKIRT. 


'PNHE plaid suit represented on page 692, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is now pub- 
lished, is a French adaptation of one of the most 
stylish and popular designs of the season. The 
double-breasted English coat is a jaunty and be- 
coming garment that is worn alike by old and 
young ladies, by the stout and slender, and by 
the most dressy as well as by those with plain 
tastes; it serves also for both house and street 
dresses, The vest is sewed in the shoulders and 
under-arm seams; but if great warmth is re- 
quired, a separate back can easily be added, and 
the vest will become a separate garment. The 
revers in the suit illustrated are of another plaid 
stuff, but may be of the vest material. In the 
original the coat, over-skirt, and short skirt are 
of Stuart, or Prince Charles, plaid, which is a dark 
mixture of green and blue, lightened by cross- 
bars of red and white; the revers are of scarlet 
and white plaid, and the vest is plain white 
camel’s-hair. The whole coat is trimmed with 
bright gilt buttons. The long over-skirt has a 
stylishly wrinkled apron tied back closely, and a 
bouffant back forming a panier puff. The edges 
of the over-skirt and the coat are finished with 
two or three parallel rows of stitching neatly 
done by machine about an inch from the edge. 
The short round lower skirt escapes the ground, 
and is trimmed by a single pleated flounce about 
ten inches deep. The combination of colors il- 
lustrated in this suit is one of the most popular 
of the season, but there are also various other 
arrangements, such as the fancy plaids that com- 
bine plum-color, red, and gray, with vest and pip- 
ings of plum-colored silk or satin, or else the 
blue-gray coatings with vest of either color, or 
the dark green, brown, or blue cloths, with vests 
and bands of figured or striped velvet. These 
woolen suits will be very generally worn this win- 
ter, and those made of camel’s-hair with velvet 
or satin accessories will be used for very dressy 
occasions. There are also black striped and fig- 
ured velvets combined with plain velvet, or else 
stripes of satin and velvet over satin skirts that 
are being made quite short, yet will be used for 
visiting and reception dresses. For ladies in 
mourning, suits of lustreless black cloth are the 
newest. They have a vest of the same, and are 
simply stitched for trimming. The buttons, of 
bullet shape, are of black horn highly polished. 


CHILD’S WARDROBE (PLEATED SACQUE DRESS, PRIN- 
CESSE FROCK, YOKE FROCK, AND CLOAK). 

The child’s wardrobe illustrated on page 685, 
and of which cut paper patterns are published, 
contains models for the first short clothes put on 
by a child at the age of six months, and these 
are also suitable for the larger garments worn by 
children until they are five years old. These 
dresses are worn by boys as well as by girls un- 
til the boy is two and a half or three years old, 
when he is put in the more boyish kilt skirt and 
shirt waist. z 7 

The pleated sacque dress with Spanish flounce 





is a popular model of which correspondents will 
be glad to have a pattern. It is used for white 
batiste, muslin, French nansook, piqué, and oth- 
er white dresses, as well as for colored Scotch 
ginghams and fine percales. These wash dresses 
are worn all the year round over warm under- 
clothing, but mothers who object to these cotton 
dresses for the winter use the same pattern for 
dresses of soft fine wool stuffs. In the dress il- 
lustrated there are three broad box pleats down 
the front, and the same number down the back 
of the dress to the top of the Spanish flounce. 
The only seams in the dress are those under the 
arms and on the shoulders, hence the garment is 
of the simplest sacque shape. For large chil- 
dren four or five box pleats are often preferred, 
and to do this the pleats should be stitched be- 
fore the dress is cut out; the three pleats in the 
pattern should then be folded, and the pleated 
cloth shaped by the outlines of the pattern. The 
Spanish flounce is a special feature of this dress, 
and consists of one deep scant flounce sewed to 
the edge of the box-pleated sacque—not upon it, 
There are, however, many such dresses with two 
or three pleated frills, and some very plain dress- 
es omit the flounce altogether, and have the en- 
tire dress pleated from top to bottom. The broad 
box pleats are also a distinctive feature of this 
dress, yet in many instances there is a cluster of 
fine tucks between the box pleats, and in other 
dresses a band of embroidered insertion is placed 
between the lengthwise pleats. In order to give 
a slightly full effect to the-back of the skirt, it is 
well to rip the box pleats in the back and leave 
them open two or three inches from the bottom 
before sewing in the Spanish flounce. Dresses 
of white camel’s-hair, or of pale blue cashmere, 
or of cream-colored basket cloth made by this pat- 
tern have the box pleats stitched down on the 
outside near each edge, and the Spanish flounce 
is held in scant pleats. 

The princesse frock in this wardrobe will be 
most used in the largest sizes, for children from 
three to five years of age, but is one of the new- 
est designs for wool dresses for all small chil- 
dren. It has the effect of a cut-away coat with 
vest, and a box-pleated skirt with scarf, but the 
entire garment is in one piece when completed. 
Pretty combinations of pale blue with garnet, or 
of dark gray with brown velvet or corduroy, are 
shown in this dress at the furnishing houses. The 
vest is somewhat in Breton style, as it does not open 
in the middle, being fastened instead on one side. 
The coat front is merely a simple sacque front 
turned back down the middle, and the turned- 
back part faced to look like revers. The back 
is a long princesse sacque, and the box-pleated 
skirt extends alike around the whole garment. 
The pleated scarf tied behind is sewed on per- 
manently, and conceals the joining of the coat 
and skirt. For very small children this pattern 
is sometimes simplified by extending the coat the 
whole length and scalloping its edges, or else 
putting on a pleated flounce; this does away with 
the scarf altogether, and makes the vest a plas- 
tron reaching from the top to the bottom. 

The yoke frock is the present style of cutting 
a dress, that has long been popular for a child’s 
first short clothes. The yoke is square in front 
and back, and the whole dress is made less full 
and clumsy-looking by side gores in back and 
front, beginning on the shoulders beside the 
yoke. French nansook is the favorite material 
for this dress, trimmed with tucks, insertion, and 
embroidered edging. The yoke is made of length- 
wise rows of insertion joined by narrow bands 
of bias nansook stitched on each edge; an edg- 
ing borders the yoke, and a similar edging is 
gathered in a frill around the neck. As the 
notched edges of embroidery irritate the child’s 
tender flesh, it is best to turn this frill downward 
and bind it at the top with a bias band. The 
sleeves are coat shape, with two clusters of tucks, 
insertion, and edging at the wrists. The em- 
broidery is quite wide across the bottom; tucks 
and insertion make a pretty heading for it. 

The cloak is a pretty little Ulster sacque with 
two Carrick capes. Itis of an ample loose sacque 
shape, so full that it will not crush the muslin 
dresses beneath it, and long enough to conceal 
all but the merest edge of the embroidery on the 
dress. It is single-breasted and straight-fitting 
down the front and sides, with a side body and 
broad back. It may be entirely without trim- 
ming, as in the wrap illustrated, with merely two 
rows of stitching on the edges, or it may be piped 
with satin or with velvet, or it can have several 
parallel rows of braid as a border, or else a band 
of chinchillafur. Cloth is the most stylish materi- 
al, in dark blue, brown, or gray, of heavy qualities 
for general winter use; for more dressy garments 
cashmere, silk, or velvet will be used with warmly 
wadded lining. Pale blue and white are the col- 
ors for very dressy cloaks, and white lace—either 
Smyrna, Valenciennes, or duchesse—the trimming, 
headed by round pipings of satin. When plain 
cloth is used, the seams are turned back and 
stitched down the outside, and are bound or faced 
on the wrong side with white silk tape. Large 
fancy pearl buttons with eyes in the centre are 
used on all such cloaks, 


LADIES’ UNDER-SKIRTS. 


New muslin petticoats combine a short round 
skirt to be worn under walking dresses with a 
flounced train to be wor with evening dresses. 
The walking skirt, short enough to escape the 
ground, is made with one side gore, a full back 
breadth drawn back by drawing-strings, and a 
Spanish flounce of embroidery for trimming. To 
arrange this to wear with long dresses a trained 
piece is buttoned on down the second side seams 
from top to bottom, and gives the effect of a 
square trained skirt above a short petticoat. 
The long piece is made bouffant by being cov- 
ered with seven graduated flounces of coarse stiff 
muslin put on in very full gathers. The top of 
this trained back is folded in a broad double box 
pleat and sewed to a separate belt, which is but- 





toned on to the belt of the lower skirt; its lower 
edge is rounded and trimmed with an embroidered 
flounce. 

New Balmoral skirts for plain use are of felt, 
with a single pleated flounce pinked in the edges 
or bound, while nicer skirts are of twilled serge 
or flannel, with one or two flounces hemmed, pleat- 
ed, and stitched on by machine. Pale blue and 
dark navy blue Balmorals promise to be as popu- 
lar as the bright scarlet skirts have been. Quilt- 
ed skirts of black satin or silk stuffed with the 
light eider-down are considered the first choice in 
colored petticoats : they cost $12. Cheaper quilt- 
ed skirts are made of farmer’s satin in black or 
dark colors. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Beef-eater is a new English round hat of 
great size, with the broad brim rolled upward on 
the left side and trimmed with several plumes, 
some of which are short and nodding over the 
front, while others sweep backward around the 
crown. It is shown in black felt, with the brim 
ornamented with gold cord and with black os- 
trich plumes. 

Feather bonnets without crowns are to take 
the place of the dressy flower bonnets lately in 
vogue. They are simply a band of closely curled 
and shaded feathers held by loops of satin rib- 
bon ; a piping of satin is in front, and the strings 
are of satin. 

A new caprice is that of having a demi-long 
ostrich plume fastened by a bow just inside the 
brim of the bonnet a trifle toward the left, and 
curling it along the right side of the bonnet on 
the edge of the brim as a face trimming. Some- 
times a cord of gold or a golden ribbon is used 
to hold the feather. 

Among novelties in ribbons is satin ribbon 
with polka dots of velvet. This is handsome in 
beige or in old gold shades for trimming black 
velvet bonnets. New watered ribbons are also 
shaded from the palest tint to the darkest of a 
single color; the wrong side of such ribbons is 
of satin. 

To wear with linen collars are fine linen cra- 
vats edged with linen lace. The linen is pleated 
like a fan partly open, and the lace is new feath- 
ery patterns of torchon. New neck-ties are of 
satin, with mossy flowers raised from the surface 
like the pile of velvet. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & TayYtor. 





PERSONAL. 


OnE of the loveliest of England’s historical 
characters, FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, now sixty 
years of age, lives in London almost a prisoner 
to her room, so ill is she. She wrote lately in a 
letter to a friend: ‘‘ Overworked as I am, my 
health is necessarily bad. Thank God, who still 
gives me work to do for Him.”’ 

—JameEs B. Hosmer, the oldest citizen of Hart- 
ford, died a few days since at the great age of 
ninety-seven. He was widely engaged in business 
affairs of great magnitude, and took an active in- 
terest in benevolent institutions. Among his 
recent gifts was one of $100,000 to the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 

—Very pleasing incidents are told of Madame 
THIERS in connection with the memorial serv- 
ices held in different places in honor of her late 
husband. While most of the church dignitaries 
abstained from taking part in those services, the 
Archbishop of Algiers wrote a kind letter to the 
widow, informing her that he had assisted in per- 
son at a service held in memory of her. husband 
at the Cathedral Church of Algiers. It is said 
that the friendship of Monseigneur LaviceEriz, 
the Archbishop of Algiers, for M. and Madame 
Turers dates from the time of the German war. 
He was present at a service in Tours Cathedral 
when a collection was being made on behalf of 
the wounded soldiers, and Madame THIERs was 
one of the ladies who had undertaken to go 
round with the bag. When she presented it to 
Monseigneur LaviGERIg, the latter, who, not 
knowing till he came into the cathedral that 
there was to be a collection, had no money 
about him, dropped into the bag his pastoral 
ring. When the money came to be counted, the 
archbishop’s ring was at once recognized, and 
Madame Tuters took it to a jeweller’s in the 
town, and having ascertained that it was worth 
about £70, paid that sum into the fund and re- 
turned the ring to Monseigneur LavicertE, beg- 
ging him upon her part and that of M. Tu1ERs to 
do them the honor of accepting it. 

—Miss Martua AtaLanta Lumpxm, daugh- 
ter of ex-Governor LuMPKIN, is visiting Atlanta, 
Georgia, which city was named after her, being 
first called ‘“‘ Marthasville,”’ and then “ Atalan- 
ta,”’ the second “ta” being dropped after a time. 

—Mrs. STILLMAN ALDEN has just died at Lud- 
low, Massachusetts, aged eighty-two. During 
her married life of sixty-six years she aud her 
husband were not under different roofs for a 
single night. 

—Lord Chancellor Carrns has fairly earned 
his earldom. He has long been regarded as one 
of the ablest and strongest judges on the whole 
roll of the Chancellors of England. He has 
equally distinguished himself as a lawyer and a 
statesman. In the present cabinet he has ren- 
dered signal service to his party by the intro- 
duction and judicious management of the Irish 
International Education Bill, which had the rare 
good fortune of meeting the approval of all po- 
litical parties. Itis understood that Lord Carns 
was the writer of some of the principal diplo- 
matic documents of the ministry during the late 
difficulty with Russia, 

—Dr. Syme died recently at Alloa, Scotland, at 
the age of ninety-three. He was a well-known 
ne! my: and writer on medical subjects. The 

YME family has been long-lived. The doctor’s 
father was killed at eighty-eight by an accident, 
and his two grandfathers lived to be ninety. 

—What man can do on a bicycle has just been 
demonstrated by a Mr. BritTEn, who has shown 
the remarkable capacity of his machine and 
of his own frame. Starting from Hyde Park 
corner, in London, at midnight on Wednesday, 
he reached Bath at 11.30 a.m. on Thursday, and 
after a short rest started on the return journey, 
and reached Hyde Park corner at 11.55 P.m., 
very fresh after so long a ride. The distance, 





212 miles, including stoppages for refreshments, 
was covered in twenty-three hours and fifty-five 
minutes—the longest run that has ever been ac- 
complished in one day. 

—Our contemporary Mr. CHarLtes DuDLEY 
Warner, of the Hartford Courant, relucts at 
being thought poetical. To the Hamilton Col- 
lege alumni, who elected him class poet, he 
writes: ‘*So universal suffrage has come to this! 
I knew you made judges by it, but I did not 
think you could makea poet. Elected? I don’t 
carry my doctrine of election so far. I was pre- 
destined not to be a poet. That matter was set- 
tled before the ballot was invented. I am very 
grateful to my fellow-alumni for their good opin- 
jon. I could make any sort of exhibition almost 
to please them—stand on my head, or do the 
parallel bars—but I am not a poet, and car’* fill 
the réle. It is as much as I can do to xeep my 
prose from running wild.” 

—Captain Henry ALLEN, of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, has a pear-tree 239 years old in his garden. 
Next to the Enpicorr pear-tree, it is probably 
the oldest in the country. It has borne several 
bushels of fruit this year. 

—Miss Roma Byg, a Mahratta lady, knows by 
heart the 18,000 verses of the Scrimat Vagabat, 
and can recite or explain any verse from any 
chapter at a moment’s notice. She also extem- 
porizes Sanskrit verses with great facility. 

—Davip WHITMER possesses the original man- 
uscript of the Book of Mormon, and Elders Pratr 
and Smits, of the Mormon Church, have been to 
his home in Richmond, Missouri, to secure the 
book by purchase; but WHITMER, who has kept 
it for nearly half a century, refused to part with it. 

—Mr. Ho, one of the secretaries of the Chinese 
legation in London, is translating Shakspeare 
into Chinese, and has made considerable progress 
in a translation of Blackstone's Commentaries. 

—An interdict has been obtained by Mr. Ten- 
NYSON to restrain the Christian Signal (London) 
from publishing one of his early poems, consist- 
ing of about two hundred lines, entitled ‘‘ Con- 
fessions of a Sensitive Mind,’ which had been 
announced to appear in that periodical. The 
poem in question appears in the Harper edi- 
tion of Mr. TENNyson’s poetical works. 

—In London Notes and Queries, received by 
last steamer, is the following jeu d’esprit, said to 
have been written by Lord PALMERSTON, apro- 
pos of a discussion relative to the proper pro- 
nunciation of the title taken by Mr. MoncKTON 
MILNEs On his elevation to the peerage: 

“The Alphabet rejoiced to hear 

That Monckton Mines was made a peer, 

For in this present world of letters 

But few, if any, were his betters; 

So an address by acclamation 

They voted, of congratulation, 

And H, O, U, G, T, and N 

Were chosen the address to pen, 

Possessing each an int’rest vital 

In the new peer’s baronial title. 

*Twas done in language terse and telling, 

Perfect in grammar and in spelling; 

But when ’twas read aloud—oh, mercy !— 

There sprung up such a controversy 

About the true pronunciation 

Of said baronial appellation !” ' . 
When in this country Lord H. was addressed as 
Howton and Ho-ton—as often one way as the oth- 
er—and it seemed to be quite indifferent to him. 

—England is prodigal of bounty to those who 
have done her great honor and service in times 
when transcendent abilities alone could have 
maintained her position as one of the great pow- 
ers of the world. Therefore it is that she con- 
fers upon them large annuities. To the heirs 
and descendants of WILLIAM PENN she allows 
£4000 a year forever; £1080 to the heirs of the 
Duke of Schomberg; £1200 hereditary pension 
to the Earl of Bath; £5000 to the person to 
whom the title of Earl NeELson shall descend; 
£4000 to whom the title of Duke of Marlborough 
shall descend; £3000 to the representatives of 
JEFFERY, Earl AmMuerst; £2000 to the heirs 
male on whom the title of Viscount ExmouTH 
shall descend; £2000 to all and every the heirs 
male on whom the title of Lord Ropney shall 
descend; £676 hereditary pension to the Earl 
of Kinnonul. The following are not among the 
perpetual pensions, but are payable during the 
life of the present holder of the title mentioned 
and his next successor: the Duke of Wellington, 
£4000 a year; Viscount Harpinee, £3000; Vis- 
count COMBERMERE, £2000; Lord Seaton, £2000; 
Lord Keane, £2000; Lord Govan, £2000; Lord 
RaGLan, £2000; Lord Napier of Magdala, £2000. 

—In a late letter from Paris Mrs. Lucy H. 
Hooper relates the following incident that oe- 
curred at Homburg at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war: “A young Philadelphia lady 
chanced to be staying with her parents at one 
of the | ema hotels on the day that the 
King of Prussia and the Crown Prince pass- 
ed through the town on their way to the seat 
of war. So she decorated her balcony with a 
large American flag, and when the troops came 
in sight she came out and waved her handker- 
chief. As the royal carriage passed, the King and 
‘Unser Fritz’ looked up and bowed, and then 
the latter called one of his aides-de-camp to him 
and gave an order, which was passed down the 
line—an order for each regiment as it went by 
to salute the Stars and Stripes. A noble and 
royal act of courtesy was this in reponse to the 
greeting of a young American girl. No wonder 
that even the French forbear to hate this gal- 
lant_gentleman—the princeliest prince of mod- 
ern Europe.’’ 

—Among eccentric men recently deceased may 
be named ALLAN T. WILSON, of Marin County, 
California, who left an estate of $35,000, one-half 
of which is left to his wife as common property, 
and the other half to his young son, Joun WarRD 
WILSON, subject to these conditions: If he dies 
before having a child, the property is to go to the 
orphan asylum which has been longest establish- 
ed, and in which no person in authority is a 
Roman Catholic. He is empowered to give his 
mother $500 per year for her support, contriving, 
however, that she shall not give any money, not 
even to the extent of one dollar, to any Catholic 
priest, church, or society. Ifthe son attains the 
age of ten years, and then uses tobacco, or alcohol, 
wine, beer, or cider as a beverage, he shall forfeit 
all rights under the will, or pass a month and live 
upon nothing but bread and water, and each time 
he commits the offense the penance must be re- 
peated. If after eighteen years of age he shall 
drink or smoke, he shall forfeit his estate, or in- 
stead work steadily for a year as a common farm 
laborer, and save one-half of his wages. If he 
becomes a Catholic, or, after being eighteen years 
of age, he shall give any money whatever to a 
Catholic priest, or even laymen, he shall forfeit 
his estate. 
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Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked with 
white and Turkish red cotton in satin, 
knotied, and tent stitch. 


Embroidered Towel. 

Tuts coarse linen towel is trimmed on 
the ends with cross stitch embroidery 
worked with colored cotton and with an 
open-work pattern, and is ravelled out for 
fringe. Before working the border, ravel 
out every fourth thread of the linen 


quarters in height, is joined to the back on 
the sides with soufflets of white satin, and 
at the top with a metal lock. The front is 
trimmed with embroidery, which is shown 
in full size by Fig. 2. Having transferred 
the design to the velvet, work the large 
flowers with fine white and pale green 
chenille in satin stitch. The flowers are 
filled in the centre with satin stitches of 
yellow silk, on which are worked back 
stitches of brown silk. For the forget. 
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Fig. 2,—Monocram. 











Fig. 1.—Monogram 





me-nots use blue silk, and 
work them in satin stitch, and 
work the stamens with yellow 
silk in knotted stitch. The 
grasses are worked in point 
Russe with brown silk, and 
the calyxes, buds, leaves, and 
stems in satin stitch with olive 









































lengthwise and crosswise, so 
as to make a canvas-like foun- 
dation. Each cross stitch is 
worked over three threads in 
height and width. Work first 
the deep border with black B Sat 
red, and yellow cotton, os r , green silk in several shades. 
the point Russe border below MC ie ie sh Tulle Fraise with [oa OA EO 
with mandarin yellow, black, Lerrens.—[See Fig. 2.] P] Sarid a J 
and red cotton. These bor. astron. Wie. 9 ~-itosdbinkee cde sete Ween 
ders were shown in full size on page 636 of Bazar No. For the foundation of the plastron cut of tulle one Bs . . a _ 
40, Vol. XI. For the open-work design leave nine threads | straight piece six inches and seven-eighths wide and five i 

of the linen standing below the point Russe border, then ten times alternately draw out nine threads | inches and three-quarters deep, which is sloped off toward the bottom to a width of four inches and 
crosswise and leave four threads standing, and lengthwise alternately draw out every two threads and | seven-eighths. On each upper corner is set a binding nine inches and three-quarters long and,an 
leave six threads standing, and work the open design as follows: From left to right catch always the | inch and a quarter wide. Cover this foundation with upright fluted tulle ruffles an inch and a 
next six loose threads of the material, length- ‘ quarter wide, which are run with fine gold cord 
wise, in the middle with two button-hole on the upper edge. The seam made by set- 
stitches worked side by side, carry the ting on these ruffles is covered with gold 
working thread on the wrong side, and braid a quarter of an inch wide. Bor- 
continue in this manner. The opep- der the neck and edge of the plas- 
work design is edged with button- tron with tulle ruffles, and finish 
hole _ stitches. Below these the fraise in the back with a 
stitches ravel out the cross- bow made of white satin rib- 
wise threads of the materi- bon half an inch wide and 
al. On the other end gold braid. A rosette of 
trim the towel only with similar ribbon trims 
the narrow cross the fraise in front at 
stitch border and the right side. 
with the point 











































































































































Fig. 1.—MonoGram.—Hosein-W ork. 



























Russe border . Lace and Rib- 
and the open- GpIOT OO ren . bon Jabot. 
work design. ‘ ft Sesion rg Tus jabot is 
Finish the tow- aoe File 70D made of lace an 
el on the sides < “4 ‘ Fd “le 


inch and a quar- 
ter wide, trail- 
ing sprays of 
forget - me - nots, 
and bows of pale 


with a narrow 
hem button-hole 
stitched with 
black silk. 


blue satin rib- 

Monograms. bon two inches 
Holbein- and a half wide. 
Work. —Figs, Ends of blue 
1 and 2. satin ribbon an 


inch and a quar- 
ter wide serve 
for closing. 


THESE mono- 
grams are work- 
ed with white 
and colored cot- 


ton in Holbein- Crochet 
work, looking 3 en for 
alike on both ingerie. 
sides. Full di- See illustration on 
rections for Hol- page 685. 


bein-work were 
given in Nos, 14 
and 16, Vol. IX., 
of the Bazar, 


Portfolio 
Stand for 
Letters, Figs. 1 

and 2, 
Tue stand is composed 
of silver-plated rods, and 
supports a portfolio, which is 
designed for holding letters. 


Tus edging is 
worked with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 
60, crosswise, on 
a foundation of 
16 ch. (chain 

stitch), as follows : 
1st round.—Close the 
last 11 foundation st. 
(stitch) in a ring with 1 
dc. (double crochet) on the 
Sth of the 16 ch., 4 ch., 2 de. 
on the first foundation st. 2d 
The portfolio is covered with ma- round.—3 ch., which count as first 
ioe arene, 0 euteenn, and lines de., 1 de. on the upper veins of the 
with white satin. The movable front, ; next 2 de. in the preceding round, 4 ch., 
which measures twelve inches and seven- 1 de. on the upper veins of the next de. 9 
eighths in width and nine inches and three- Fig. 2.—Desis ror Portrouio, Fic. 1. <a coo ce” £2 eaukee-ah 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dresses.—Bvrton-HoLe 
AND CHAIN Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror Dresses.—CiHa1n 
Stitcn Emprowery. 


de. in the preceding round, 4 ch., pass over 4 st., 
2 de. on the next 2 st. Repeat always the 2d-9th 
rounds, but at every repetition of the 3d round fast- 
en the middle of the 3 ch. counting as first de. to 
the middle st. of the next point, and the first of 
the 3 ch. counting as first de. in the 5th round 
to the middle st. of the following point. 


whieh count as first de., 10 de. separated each 
by 1 ch. on the next 10 de. in the preceding 
round, 4 ch., pass over 4 st., 2 de. on the next 
2st. 4th round.—3 ch., which count as first 
de., 1 de. on the upper veins of the second of 
the next 2 de. in the preceding round, 4 ch., 
10 de. separated each by 2 ch. on the next 10 
de. Sth round.—6 ch., the first 3 of which 
count as first. de., pass over the following de., 
9 de, separated each by 3 ch. on the next 9 


de. in the preced- 
ing round, 4 ch., 
pass over 4 st., 
2 de. on the next 
2st. 6th round. 
—3 ch., which 






































Borders for 
Lingerie. 
Darned Net 


count as first de., Destan ror Neck-Tre.—Cuain Stitcu and Point Lace 
1 de. on the up- EMBROIDERY. Embroidery. 
per veins of the Figs. 1 and 2. 


second of the 
next 2 de. in the 
preceding round, 
4 ch., 10 de. sep- 
arated each by 4 
ch, on the next 
10de. 7th round. 
—1 ch., 9 times 
one point of 1 se. 
(single crochet), 
1 sde. (short dou- 
ble crochet), 3 
de., 1 sde., 1 se. 
on the next 4 ch. ; 
then 1 de. on the 
upper veins of 
the next de, 4 
ch., pass over 4 st., 2 
de. on the next 2 st. 
8th round.—3 ch., which 
count as first de., 1 de. 
on the second of the 
next 2 de. in the pre- 
ceding round, 4 ch., 
pass over 4 st., 1 de. on 
the next de, 3 ch., 
fasten to the middle 
de. of the next point 
(to do this, drop the st. 
from the nee- 
dle, _ insert 
the latter in 
the corre- 
sponding st., 
and draw 


For the border 
Fig. 1 transfer the 
design to linen, 
baste Brussels net 
on the latter, and 
run on different 
kinds of point lace 
braid along the 
outlines, stitching & 
it on the Fig. 2.—Borpder FOR LINGERIE. 
founda Point Lack Empromery on NEt. 
Crocuet Engine For LINGERIE. tion with 
fine thread. 
Run the 
outlines 
of the de- 
sign fig- 
ures, and 
work the 
embroid- 
ery in tent 
and _ button - hole 
stitch with hemp 
thread, No. 130. 
Darn the net in- 
side of the design 
figures, cut away 
parts of it as shown 
by the _ illustra- 
tion, and work the 
lace stitch- 
es and 
twisted 
bars. 
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Fig. 2 to linen, baste Brussels net on the latter, 
and run different kinds of medallion point lace 
braid along the outlines, and also apply figures 
of similar braid to the foundation, overcasting 
them with fine thread. Cut away the net inside 
of the design figures as shown by the illustration, 
work the lace stitches, and finish the edge of the 
border with picot braid. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 








CHAPTER XCI. 
BERESFORD COURT. 


Tae winter drawing-room at Beresford Court. 

Beresford Travers, Esq., Mr. Herbert Garston, 
and Mr. Penfold, a solicitor. 

A very large room, where two old-fashioned 
fire-places scarcely warmed the space, yet im- 
parted a cheerfulness atoning to some extent. A 
dusky, richly furnished, heavily leathered and 
draped, sumptuously comfortable old drawing- 
room. Those massive chairs were of a type mon- 
ey could not procure at the present day; they 
had been there in the father’s and grandfather’s 
time. Mr. Travers would on no account have 
permitted the removal of one even from its his- 
torical position in the room. Mr. Travers was 
conservative in the matter of the ancient land- 
marks, within as well as without the house, and, 
from the line of old portraits to the cellars of old 
wines, knew the pride which the possessors of 
such heir-looms alone can know. It had been a 
terrible blow when Lionel’s supposed death was 
broken to the old gentleman by Mr. Penfold, the 
faithful friend of the family for many years, and 
Mr. Travers had never recovered the shock of it. 

The attached, warm-hearted friend and his 
mother were staying on a visit at the court. 
From the first they had relaxed no effort to 
bring about the restoration of Mrs. Travers and 
her child in the old gentleman’s regard. It 
would at least provide a loving companionship— 
in Herbert Garston’s opinion a very fair conso- 
lation for any amount of trouble. 

Mr. Penfold had recently arrived, had lunched, 
and requested permission to lay before his esteem- 
ed client some lately acquired data of interest. 

“ First, Sir, any news of my poor ward?” It 
was with tremulous eagerness, yet as scarcely 
daring to hope for a favorable reply, that Mr. 
Beresford Travers put the all-important question. 

“None, Sir.” Mr. Penfold was very pointed 
in matters of business, and did not agree with 
prolonging suspense by a word. 

Mr. Travers knew his solicitor, and simply 
bowed. 

“Ran down to acquaint you with data in re 
Noel Barnard and others. Gang of four! Trad- 
ing in Friday and Cursitor streets ; Merchandise 
and Money! Business conducted upon legitimate 
basis; difficult party; one of them at the head 
of a bank! Bogus attorney, connected !” 

“You are, of course, alluding to the princi- 
pals,” said Mr. Travers. “At the back of these 
are instruments of their villainy.” 

“T allude to the responsible ones, with whom 
we have to deal; the collapse of these involves 
dispersion of their abettors. This Barnard is a 
person of ability, and it may be impossible to 
bring him under coercion owing to the point 
@appui of his defense being the law. Such a 
being would snap his fingers at any mittimus 
granted by any justice in the civil realm.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Travers, “the matter, in plain 
speech, amounts to this: after all the time and 
money expended, we appear to be no nearer ob- 
taining a clew to poor Lionel’s death and the diffi- 
culties which led to it, or the cause of those diffi- 
culties; no nearer the clew to the disappearance 
of his wife and child, and their present conceal- 
ment, supposing them still alive ; and this is emi- 
nently unsatisfactory, Sir.” 

The family solicitor peered keenly under his 
shaggy eyebrows, drew his outspread hand 
thoughtfully down the short whiskers meeting 
under the chin, and replied : 

“ Nothing is so difficult to deal with as a com- 
plication of surmises, none of which fall under 
lex non scripta or lex scripta, Order and method 
regulate those movements contriving the release 
from the complication. You will recollect Feltham 
said, ‘ Laws were made to restrain and punish the 
wicked; the wise and good do not need them as 
a guide, but only as a shield.’ You are by ad- 
mission ignorant of the law, possibly happily so ; 
it must therefore be left in the hands of those 
versed in its science and structure, and so long as 
law is law it will be slow of progress, consistent 
with its majesty of purpose.” The solicitor vin- 
dicated the gravity of his periods with much feel- 
ing. This address only served to excite Mr. Gar- 
ston, who replied, hastily, 

“J am not familiar with Feltham, but I do re- 
member warm-hearted, honest Swift’s remark, that 
‘Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small 
flies, but let wasps and hornets break through.’ ” 

The solicitor bowed, as though to imply there 
was no doubt whatever about the Dean having 
thus committed an impropriety. Mr. Travers had 
listened to the exchange of quotation with some 
amusement. His friend Herbert seldom quoted ; 
when he did, it was always a more bitter senti- 
ment than he would have thought of himself. “TI 

think, perhaps,” said the old gentleman, courteous- 
ly, “ Buckingham’s apothegm may adjust the dif- 
ference between you two—‘ However the law, to 
make it a mystery and a trade, may be wrapped 
up in terms of art, yet it is founded on reason and 
obvious to common-sense.’ ” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” answered Mr. Gar- 
ston, who was as fond of the last word as a Dutch 
market-woman ; “ but I would thank any law, and 
respect it, that effected an agreeable release from 
our difficulty.” 

“ Prima facie, insurmountable,” said the solic- 
itor; “calmly looked at, a matter alone of time 





and ingenious tracing out and following up, sus- 
pended during my research into antecedents, which 
indicates our strong line. It is useless to force 
this inquiry; the penetration of judicature takes 
its one course—minute examination and analysis, 
not cursory survey. True, there are instances of 
inquiries having been abruptly terminated by 
some sudden discovery or revelation, some coup 
the most profound of Chancellors would never 
have foreseen— God bless me !” 

The exclamation was excited by the opening of 
the door; by there standing in the frame, as upon 
a life-size canvas, Lionel himself. The dusky, 
richly furnished, heavily leathered space between 
them and the doorway almost rendered the effect 
illusory—or might have done to any one but a 
family solicitor. Mr. Penfold certainly was as- 
tounded, and lost his habitual serenity. Mr. Trav- 
ers looked up, turned round, started to his feet, 
and fell back again in the chair; it was so many 
years since he had seen his son, and the shock 
bedimmed his eyes. In the flash of the passing 
thought it seemed that from talking of his poor 
boy their fancy had wrought this shadowy ap- 
pearance. It was Herbert Garston who, with 
giant strides, made for the door with unceremo- 
nious disregard of the Beresford and Travers fur- 
niture. He knew it was no phantasm, but, what- 
ever the meaning and the mystery, his lost and 
much-loved friend. He almost pounced upon 
him, so huge was his joy, quivering with wondrous 
emotion; red in the face, mighty of grasp, burst- 
ing with magnificent delight, he seized his hand, 
and shook it until fragile Lionel could scarcely 
support this tremendous manifestation of rapt- 
urous surprise. Lionel’s resuscitation affected 
the three in different ways; upon this warm- 
hearted, hot-headed, devoted friend it took exu- 
berant effect. There was no control about Her- 
bert Garston, any more than there was any non- 
sense, and he at all times allowed the genuine 
state of his feelings to become evident. It served 
to give time for Mr. Travers to recover himself, 
and thus, upon this occasion, was welcome. Mr. 
Garston dragged his recovered friend into the 
room, again caught his two hands, and almost 
wrung them off, pulled him more forward until 
in the space between fires, faced him about fer 
the others to see—high of color from the violent 
exercise to which he had been subjected, and 
laughing at Herbert’s tremendous enthusiasm, as 
the latter cried out to the solicitor, “ Here’s the 
best release from all our difficulty.” 

The two gentlemen came hastily forward to 
greet the restored one, the solicitor falling back 
a pace to permit his esteemed client to embrace 
his son. This Mr. Travers did with powerful 
emotion, his tremulous, broken thankfulness, 
wonderment, and solicitude dividing interjections 
with affecting entreaties for Lionel’s forgiveness 
that in past days he should have behaved with 
enmity and pride, which he had since so severely 
repented, conscious that his son had never acted 
contrary to honor and a lofty sense of filial duty. 

When he had recovered himself a little the so- 
licitor came forward and shook Mr. Lionel very 
warmly by the hand. 

“T congratulate you, my dear Sir. I will not 
say I was totally unprepared for this, but I must 
admit you have rendered the progress of our suit 
the utmost assistance in your power. At present 
we are in unhappy ignorance of the data in re 
your long absence, but we are satisfied when, in 
propria persona, one we believed civiliter mortuus 
stands with us—” 

“Hale and hearty!” interrupted Mr. Garston, 
with an affectionately admiring glance at his 
handsome friend. 

“ By a physical figure Mr. Garston conveys the 
meaning I could not better have expressed.” 
Mr. Penfold was marvellously polite, considering 
he deemed Lionel had perpetrated a ruse ; and a 
ruse outside the law partook so closely of the na- 
ture of a trespass that the worthy solicitor re- 
garded it with strong disfavor. 

Presently this party of gentlemen became more 
calm and better fitted for a little quiet family 
talk. From the origin, through the process to 
the sequel, Lionel recounted his history, and it 
was edifying to hear Mr. Garston exclaim : 

“So many times has my mother begged I would 
take her to hear that Westley Garland! Whata 
foolI have been! True, we never go to Brighton ; 
but he has so often been in London. Forgive me, 
my dear fellow, but it does seem so aggravating !” 

“T am very glad you did not,” replied his 
friend; “you would not have taken things so 
quietly as did Sir Kinnaird the other evening in 
Brighton, whose greatest wonder seemed to be 
that I was not a doctor of divinity.” 

“And now, Mr. Lionel,” asked the solicitor, 
“can you give us information concerning the 
gang that has troubled us so long ?” 

“The most satisfactory information I can give 
you, Sir, is, that it will trouble you no longer. 
One of its prime agents, the brutal tool upon 
whom devolved the more gross description of its 
work, is a fugitive from justice for a murder 
committed upon the highway in Sussex. The 
financial manager for the scoundrels is in the 
same predicament for heavy frauds and embez- 
zlement of money. The chief of this black firm, 
with whom I have had at the last a sharp encoun- 
ter, will leave immediately for India or a convict 
settlement.” 

“ The latter, I hope,” said Mr. Garston, devoutly. 

“The only member left practicing is—” 

“ Yes ?” asked the family solicitor, with an ani- 
mation he seldom displayed. 

“Their attorney, one Coke O'Connor !” 

The solicitor sank back gasping : 

“Then, Sir, your firm is not exterminated, nor 
ever likely to be. With Lucifer at one end of 

the world and Beelzebub at the other, how on 
earth is peace to reign or equity to flourish ?” 

“T always had an idea, Mr. Penfold,” said Her- 
bert Garston, with energy, “ that equity flourished 
more conspicuously when peace was dethroned.” 

Seeing that their friend was disconcerted by 





this blunt passage at arms, the Minister, ad 
dressing his father with loving respect, roused 
his curiosity in some degree. 

“Tve brought a little present for you, my dear 
father, but as I saw Mrs. Garston sitting cozily by 
the fire as I passed the library, I have left it with 
her to be duly admired.” 

“T must go and see what it is,” said the old 
gentleman, rising; he half guessed, and was 
thrilled with the pleasurable anticipation. 

He found it there, upon a hassock beside the 
lady, and the sight of its little flushed face, beau- 
tiful hair tossed back from the white temples, 
eyes looking up, taking in himself so long thought 
of, pleased him, and he quite lost the dignity 
upon which he prided himself, stooping to his 
grandchild, an inmate of Beresford Court, then, 
after all. Mrs, Garston was rejoiced to see this 
display of affection. The lady had been the con- 
necting link, friendly both with Mr. Travers and 
with his son, and she bitterly felt the estrange- 
ment, had often put in a word for Lionel and his 
beautiful child when staying at the court. She 
had deeply sympathized with the troubles, and 
terrible uncertainties succeeding the troubles, 
which had befallen the family ; and when Lionel, 
with Ella, appeared at the library door, it had 
been a surprise and joy in one. He took her 
into his confidence first, having thus unexpected- 
ly met with his old friend, and left Ella with her, 
thus spoiling his original little innocent scheme, 
which had been to allow the child to steal in un- 
awares upon Mr. Travers and take him captive 
by herself. 

Presently, after the departure of the solicitor, 
a happy circle gathered around the board at Ber- 
esford Court, only shadowed by the absence of 
Mrs. Travers, who was not yet strong enough to 
undertake a second journey; but Lionel’s father 
announced his wish to return with them, and per- 
sonally bear to his ward the message of his sor- 
row for the past. 

And next to the reunion with his wife and re- 
covery of his child, the reconciliation with his fa- 
ther was the event that gave greatest joy to the 
Minister. 

[TO BR CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 
IN POSSESSION. 


Ir was with a feeling of relief that, on their 
arrival in London, Edward Dunstan parted for a 
while with Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. The cheerful- 
ness, the light-hearted equanimity, that made Es- 
daile a delightful companion to a man of Dun- 
stan’s temperament in fair-weather times, were 
trying in the reverse. He fulfilled to perfection 
the apostolic injunction, “ Rejoice with them that 
do rejoice,” but he had no fancy and no faculty 
for weeping “with them that weep.” It is sup- 
posed that the latter order of sympathy is more 
common than the former, but individual experi- 
ence hardly bears out the general supposition ; 
and in Esdaile’s case it was natural that he should 
be unable to understand the sharpness and to 
measure the depth of Dunstan’s disappointment. 
A very light and airy kind of sympathy—mere 
congratulation and good wishes—suffices for the 
happy, the prosperous, those whose hearts are 
lifted up by glad tidings ; the sympathy that han- 
dles grief delicately, with the touch that helps to 
heal, is another thing, and is a rare endowment, 
of which it may be said that it never exists with- 
out acquaintance with sorrow. 

When by common though unspoken consent 
they had dropped the subject of Mrs. Thornton, 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile had dropped it from his 
thoughts, after a brief reflection that it was an 
additional bit of luck for Dunstan, if he could see 
it, that the Thorntons were going abroad. Even 
if they came back to London next season, and 
Dunstan met them, he would be all right by that 
time; he would have found life so much jollier 
with as much money as he wanted. From which 
sage process of thought on his part it would appear 
that there was concord between the views of Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile concerning his friend and those of 
Lady Rosa Chumleigh concerning her daughter, 
and that neither of them regarded the woes of the 
affections with much seriousness or respect. 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile,as has been before said, 
had never been in love, and his manner of re- 
garding the sorrows of the tender passion lacked 
the gentleness of fellow-feeling. He had never 
felt the pain, and might readily believe that for 
his neighbor to complain was weakness ; the shoe 
had never pinched him—he might grow impatient 
of his neighbor’s hobbling. 

Though Dunstan was glad to be alone for a 
while, he did not regret that he had induced Sir 
Wilfrid to return to England with him, and to 
promise to accompany him to Bevis. There 
would be so much to be done that Dunstan had 
no distinct notion of how to do, and there would 
be a lot of people to see who would all be charm- 
ed with Sir Wilfrid. In his access of bitterness 
of feeling, Dunstan was prepared to find himself 
unpopular in the neighborhood where the ad- 
miral had been so much respected, and in his 
freshly put on cynicism he was prepared not to 
care. What didit matter? What did any thing 
matter? He suffered from the sense of being 
befooled—a pain whose seat was his hurt pride ; 
he reddened and tingled at the remembrance of 
the day-dreams he had indulged in during the 
voyage home, and which he had imparted to his 

friend with all the frankness of a shy man when 
he has conquered his shyness. _Esdaile must re- 
member them, Dunstan thought, as clearly as he 
remembered them himself, and how unutterably 
foolish he must be looking in Esdaile’s eyes ! 





Esdaile did remember them, but with no such 
effect; simply with the pleasant conviction that 
they would all realize themselves after a while, 
even to the domestically blissful portion of them, 
when Dunstan, as he told him, should have be- 
lieved in the right woman. 

The emptiness of London was a congenial state 
of things to Dunstan. He did not want to meet 
people to whom he would have had to explain his 
appearance in the desert, or to be congratulated 
by others who might chance to know and to re- 
member what had happened. He put-up at a 
hotel, and avoided even his club, though there he 
might have calculated on the solitude which he 
would fain have found synonymous with peace. 

Not the house in Lowndes Street which Colonel 
and Lady Rosa Chumleigh had occupied during 
Dunstan’s absence in India, but one in Belgrave 
Road, had been the scene of his brief hope and 
disastrous disappointment. Of course he went 
to see it, though he would have been highly in- 
dignant with any one who should have ventured 
to predict, or indeed to divine, that he would do 
any thing of the sort; and the actual occupants 
being out of town, he found it much as Sir Wil- 
frid had found the house in Lowndes Street. 
Dunstan walked to and fro in front of the dusty 
door-steps and the grimy windows, recalling the 
glimpses he had had of Laura when she came 
down the former or nodded to him from the lat- 
ter, and stepping back into the road, looked sulk- 
ily at an upper window. It was that of Laura’s 
room, where he had watched the light more than 
once, “like an idiot as I was,” he said, in his 
discomfiture ; then, not without a consciousness 
that he might have added, “and as I am,” he 
walked away, just as he was unconsciously attract- 
ing the notice of a policeman on the alert for 
symptoms of the “ burglarious season,” and sus- 
picious of his closely reconnoitring air. 

Dunstan had but little business to transact 
apart from that connected with Bevis, and he got 
it quickly over. He could not have told exactly 
what he did with himself during those days. He 
walked a great deal in the empty parks, watched 
the roads mending, strolled into streets of whose 
existence he had previously been unaware, stared 
into the windows of print-shops, and hung about 
book-stalls with a persistence which induced the 
customerless vendors of wares that seem always 
at a discount to hope that they had caught a gen- 
uine collector, read the newspapers, and went to 
such theatres as were open. There was some 
amusement, some distraction, in that ; there always 
must be, after a banishment like his, and the au- 
diences themselves were something to see. He 
called on Mr. Cleeve at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but 
that eminent family lawyer had left town for the 
long vacation. He had not wished to see Mr. 
Cleeve particularly: he knew that all the affairs 
in his charge were in order, and the new owner 
of Bevis felt little curiosity or interest in the de- 
tails, The dull days went by. If he had been 
going down to Bevis, as he had pictured to him- 
self all through the voyage (indeed, from the 
moment when he had taken in the full meaning 
of Mr. Cleeve’s letter), to make preparations for 
the reception of Laura, to select her rooms and 
order their adornment, to get ready the shrine for 
the goddess whom he knew to be false, but wor- 
shipped still—ah, then, indeed, time would have 
flown. There were moments when he hated the 
place and the ownership of it, there were mo- 
ments of strong temptation to him to turn his 
back upon England without even seeing the fair- 
seeming heap of dust and ashes that Fate had 
given to him in mockery, and seek for active 
service in the military ranks of some power less 
peaceful than England. He could be a soldier 
once more, Dunstan thought, if only he could be 
certain that it would be real soldiering, not the 
wretched routine that had half killed him when 
he had hope to keep him alive. 

These moods came and went; that which re- 
mained with him always was profound ennui. He 
thought with downright envy of John Sandilands, 


_and said to himself that he should not be sur- 


prised if all this were to end in his getting out of 
civilized life altogether. Dunstan did not know 
any thing about that denunciatory lover who pro- 
claimed his wrongs at Lockesley Hall; but he 
was down with the like malady, and there was a 
great similarity in the symptoms of the disease 
and in the demeanor of the patient. 

One day it occurred to Dunstan to look at the 
unset jewels that he bought at Ceylon. He had 
had such high hopes that day, such a vision of 
Laura’s dark shining eyes as they should smile 
upon him in guerdon of his gift, of her lithe, dim- 
pled, dusky wrist, with the shifting soft glimmer 
of the mysterious Oriental jewels following its 
quick movements. He had rejected opals, he re- 
membered, because Laura might possibly have 
been weak enough to think them unlucky. What 
sort of luck had these soft cat’s-eyes, with their 
milky gleam, brought him? He recalled how, when 
he bought them, he had felt for the first time in 
his life what it was to spend money without car- 
ing how much, and what a pleasant sensation 
that was. He was not in a humor just yet to re- 
flect that a great deal of pleasure to be derived 
from that same source was within his reach ; only 
the vanity and vexation of spirit that are the es- 
sence of all human things were apparent to him. 
What should he do with these baubles? Throw 
them back into their box and never look at them 
again? Take them to a jeweller and have them 
set? That would be something to do—a some- 
thing painful which jumped with his humor, Es- 
daile would marry some day: the cat’s-eyes should 
be his wedding present to Esdaile’s wife. 

Dunstan took the jewels to a famous shop in 
Piccadilly, and asked to see some bracelets of 
the newest designs. The counter was speedily 
covered with beautiful and costly things, among 
which was one that took Dunstan’s fancy. The 
shop-man informed him that the bracelet in ques- 
tion, of their own design, had been very much 
admired, ran glibly through a list of names of 
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great people who had purchased specimens of 
the same that season, and concluded by saying, 
“We have just executed an order in cat’s-eyes, 
which I can let you see.” 

He spoke to an assistant, who presently brought 
a card box containing a velvet-covered case. A 
card with an address upon it lay in the outer box, 
and the plainly written words caught Dunstan’s 
eye. They were: 

“Mrs. THORNTON, Villa Tiberis, Naples.” - 


Remarking that it was fortunate the bracelet had 
not yet been packed, as the effect of the cat’s-eyes 
in combination with the new design could be seen, 
the shop-man opened the velvet case and display- 
ed the beautiful ornament within. He was not a 
little disappointed at the dry assent with which 
his own encomiums on the bracelet were received, 
and by the abruptness with which the new cus- 
tomer—a natural curiosity at that time of year— 
told him to set the jewels he left with him in a 
similar fashion, and send the bracelet to him at 
Bevis. 

The incident was not one to render Dunstan 
more cheerful, and it supplemented in an odd 
sort of way the semi-superstitious feeling with 
which he had recalled the purchase of the pre- 
cious stones. 

He returned to his hotel, and found a letter 
from Esdaile. It commenced by anticipating 
Dunstan’s surprise when he should discover that 
Esdaile had already invaded Suffolk on his own 
account, and went on to give an animated account 
of his visit to the old ladies at Bury House, and 
of the resources of the country absolutely exclu- 
sive of sport, and with no other male society than 
that of the nearest parson, whose notions chiefly 
ran on ruins and fishing. Sir Wilfrid then ex- 
plained that the opportunity of fulfilling John 
Sandilands’s behests with regard to Miss Carmi- 
chael had been offered to him by the invitation 
of the old ladies, as she was staying at Bury 
House. “I could say a great deal about her,” 
he added, “ only that the subject would naturally 
be unacceptable to you. I find I am within ten 
miles of Bevis, so that I can drive over and join 
you on the 10th in time for dinner. I shall know 
the place as well as you do, for Miss Monroe, who 
has taken up her abode with the Misses Sandi- 
lands, not only describes Bevis with enthusiasm, 
but has made a number of very clever water-color 
drawings of all her favorite views.” 

Sir Wilfrid concluded his letter with certain 
instructions relative to dogs and guns, which 
Dunstan received with pleasure. He should have 
something to do until the time came for his go- 
ing down to Bevis. He almost wished he had 
named an earlier day; but he did not like to 
change his plan now: it would be troublesome 
to the people at the place. He wished Esdaile 
had said more about Miss Carmichael. Why 
should he have supposed he would feel any dis- 
like to her—if that was what he meant by the 
subject’s being “unacceptable” to him? Noth- 
ing could be plainer than that Laura’s cousin was 
a different person from Laura herself, for she 
was not only engaged to a poor man, but con- 
stant to him through a long term of waiting, 
without any very brilliant prospect at the end of 
it. It would be quite refreshing to make the 
acquaintance of a young lady of this uncommon 
kind—to assure himself by the sight of his eyes 
that the phenomenon existed. The great deal 
about her that Sir Wilfrid could have said was 
evidently in her favor. Perhaps Miss Carmichael 
was no better than the rest of them, and would 
throw John Sandilands over for Sir Wilfrid if 
she got the chance. He liked her, certainly, but 
she never would get the chance. Sir Wilfrid 
was loyalty itself to his friends. Disappointment, 
jealousy, anger, spleen, and idleness had told on 
Dunstan’s disposition, but he had not yet descend- 
ed to utter skepticism. He had renounced all 
faith in love, but he still believed in friendship. 

So poor Miss Monroe was there too! He felt 
rather ashamed of himself when he came upon 
the mention of her in Esdaile’s letter. He had 
never thought about her since he came to Eng- 
land. Of course, had he found Mr. Cleeve in 
town, he should have remembered to ask him 
whether he knew what provision Mrs. Drummond 
had made for her companion—he never doubted 
she had made some—but, as it was, he had for- 
gotten her. It had occurred to him, in his vis- 
ions of Laura at Bevis, that one who had long 
lived there and loved the place had been banish- 
ed from it, and in his bitterness of spirit he had 
been as forgetful and as selfish as in his joy. 
He did not reproach himself painfully—Dunstan’s 
conscience was of the easy-going, tolerant kind— 
but he was just a little ashamed. Poor girl! of 
course she must have felt the loss of her old 
friend—he remembered that Mrs. Drummond was 
very kind to her—and leaving the place, especial- 
ly if she was so fond of it as Esdaile said. If 
things had only been as he had hoped, she might 
have been there as much as she liked with Laura. 
Even as they were, he ought to be civil to her; 
and he was sorry he had not thought of it before. 
It would be a dull life for her with the two old 
school-mistresses, but she had not had a lively one 
at Bevis. He remembered that he had thought 
her a nice-looking girl, rather peculiar, not in his 
style—Dunstan’s style was Laura—and with a re- 
markably musical-speaking voice. His last visit, 
after the admiral’s death, had been so unpleas- 
ant, made so much against his inclination, and 
during it his mind had been so full of his un- 
toward love, that he had hardly any distinct re- 
membrance of Miss Monroe in connection with it. 
Yes, though, he had one: it was of her beautiful 
playing, and the relief it afforded him—for Mrs. 
Drummond never wearied of it—and he had put 
much dreary time over him while turning the 
leaves of Miss Monroe’s music-books and think- 
ing uninterruptedly of Laura. He hoped she had 
been left by Mrs. Drummond above the necessity 
of becoming a companion to some other old lady, 
who might be more intolerable ; and what Esdaile 





said of her having “taken up her abode at Bury 
House” looked like it. He wished he had writ- 
ten to her, had ascertained her wishes about her 
movements; he felt exceedingly uncomfortable 
at the reflection that she might possibly have 
been still at Bevis when he wrote to the house- 
keeper, and thus been made to feel herself com- 

i What a blunder he had made! 
t could not be undone, however, and the only 
way in which he could repair it was by getting 
Esdaile to introduce him at Bury House at the 
earliest opportunity. Afterward, he promised him- 
self, he would not fail in civility to Miss Monroe. 
As, however, his negligence had been of a kind 
which could not be apologized for by any mes- 
sage sent through a third party, he made no allu- 
sion to Miss Monroe in his brief reply to Esdaile’s 
letter. 

On the following day Dunstan went out with 
more cheerful feelings. He had Esdaile’s com- 
missions to execute, a visit to his own tailor to 
make, and a new play to see at that deservedly 
popular theatre which never closes its doors all 
the year round, and only, of London theatres, pre- 
serves the wholesome tradition of variety as an 
education for artists and justice to the local pub- 
lic. He was not a whit less unhappy, but he was 
distinctly less bored, and he was beginning to re- 
gard his going to Bevis with less distaste. The 
sight of the place would set all his wounds bleed- 
ing again, no doubt; but what matter ? 

He wondered how long Miss Carmichael meant 
to remain at Bury House. It would never do to 
miss her. Of course she was in constant corre- 
spondence with her cousin. He wondered wheth- 
er Laura had ever told her any thing about him. 
If she had not, Miss Carmichael would speak free- 
ly of Laura to him, for he was certain of Esdaile’s 
trustworthiness and discretion. The vehemence 
of Dunstan’s anger was beginning to subside, and 
the old longing for the forbidden fruit was taking 
its place. She never could be any thing to him ; 
his friend had represented this to him, and he 
had acknowledged it ; but, for all that, he wanted 
to hear of her, and he was sometimes angry with 
himself when he remembered the disdain with 
which he had rejected that truly womanly sug- 
gestion of hers that they might assume the rela- 
tive position of “old friends.” 

The arrival of the new owner of Bevis was a 
quiet and unostentatious proceeding ; neverthe- 
less, the fact that Captain Dunstan had arrived 
reached to the remote parts of the neighborhood 
with great celerity, owing to his having encount- 
ered at the railway station a lady and a gentleman 
who immediately claimed acquaintance with him. 
They were Mr. Ainslie and his daughter Amabel, 
and they were going down to “The Chantry.” 
Miss Ainslie was very voluble in her congratula- 
tions, her expressions of pleasure at meeting him 
again, and her satisfaction at the realization of 
her first notion about him, i. ¢., that he was coming 
“home” to Bevis. 

“ You see, I was quite right, after all,” she said. 
“T am always right about people somehow; I 
always know whether they’re going to be lucky 
or unlucky. I can’t explain it, and mamma says 
it’s nonsense. Papa is a little afraid of it, and 
thinks it may be second-sight, inherited from my 
Scotch ancestors, All I know is that I do have 
notions about people, and they’re never wrong. 
I felt you were in for a run of luck even when 
you had the spell of fever.” 

Dunstan laughed, and handed Miss Ainslie into 
the carriage. Her papa, who looked as brown 
and sun-dried as ever, and rather more dejected, 
followed her, and then Dunstan stepped in. 

“Tt is a large item in the run to have met you 
and Mr. Ainslie to-day,” he said. “I should not 
have thought you would have been in London.” 

“We are furnishing,” said Mr. Ainslie, in his 
dismal way, “and Amabel makes me go up to 
town every ten days or so, to see suites and 
specimens of decorative art, and things I never 
heard of.” 

“Hush, papa! you know you like it,” said 
Amabel, in her old imperious but affectionate 
way. ‘You must come to see us very soon at 
‘The Chantry,’ Mr. Dunstan, and you will be so 
pleased that you will want to turn Bevis out of 
window and in again. But now that all my par- 
cels are disposed of, and I am comfortably settled, 
you must tell me all your adventures since we 
said good-by at Galle. Never mind papa—he 
can’t talk in a train; but he’s deeply interested, 
I assure you.” 

Dunstan gave the vivacious young lady a brief 
account of his doings; and on her questioning 
him as to his motive for delaying in London in- 
stead of visiting his newly acquired property at 
once—“ Papa hurried us off to ‘The Chantry’ in 
the most inhuman manner; that’s why I have to 
take him to town so often,” she added, paren- 
thetically—he said, frankly, he hated the idea 
of coming down to a big place like Bevis alone, 
and had waited until a friend could join him. 

“ Where’s the friend, then ?” asked Miss Ains- 
lie, with a comical look. “Have you dropped 
him on the platform ?” 

Dunstan explained that circumstances had pre- 
vented their coming down together, but that his 
friend would join him in the evening. 

“TI am speaking of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile,” he 
added. “He had not the pleasure of seeing you 
when we landed at Galle. We came home to- 
gether, and Mr. Gilchrist intrusted a parcel for 
you to his care.” 

“Yes, I know Mr. Gilchrist talked of him, and 
would call him ‘Tom Esdaile’s boy.’ You re- 
member, papa ?” 

Mr. Ainslie remembered, but was not interested. 

“Bring him to ‘The Chantry’ as soon as you 
can, Captain Dunstan. Iam dying to know what 
it is my dear old godfather has sent me, and I 
should like to see Sir Wilfrid Esdaile on his own 
account. Somehow I fancy, from what Mr. Gil- 
— said, I shall not see the lucky look about 

im.” 


“There you have made a bad shot,” said Dun- 





stan, “for Esdaile is the spoiled child of good 
fortune—the happiest and the best fellow I ever 
knew.” 

“You do not look so wonderfully happy as I 
should have expected,” Miss Ainslie was think- 
ing, as she went on talking about the neighbor- 
hood and the country, and giving Dunstan so 
much information about places and people that 
he was lost in wonder at how she had contrived 
to learn so much in so short a time. At a sta- 
tion before that for Bevis Mr. Ainslie and his 
daughter left the train, and Dunstan was alone 
for the remainder of the journey. 

A carriage was waiting for him, and a few by- 
standers looked curiously at him as he passed 
through the little station. The respectful saluta- 
tions of the coachman and footman, both stran- 
gers to him, formed his sole welcome, and it was 
with a sense of solitariness which overbore the 
natural excitement of the occasion that the new 
master of Bevis approached his stately house. 

It was already late, and Edward Dunstan had 
not had time for more than a few words with 
the housekeeper, and a general approval of the 
rooms that had been prepared for his occupation, 
when Sir Wilfrid Esdaile arrived. 


[To BE OONTINUED.] 





HOUSE DRESS. 
See illustration on page 692. 

HIS elegant dress is partly of amethyst bro- 
caded satin and partly of plain gros grain 
of the same shade. The Louis XV. vest and 
Medicis collar are straw-colored satin. The cui- 
rass corsage is of brocaded satin, and the sleeves 
are plain silk with crenelated loops and bias 
bands at the wrists. Three bands of amethyst 
silk are strapped across the long vest. The skirt 
has the front breadth covered with a series of 
bias bands separated by crenelated loops of the 
silk, and bordered with three narrow frou-frou 
pleats. The side breadths have panels of the 
brocade gathered and trimmed at intervals with 
double fringe. The square train has both plain 
and brocaded breadths, with fringe and pleating 
for trimming. Gauze ruches in the neck and 
wrists. A bow of amethyst and straw-color in 
the hair. Jacqueminot roses on the corsage. 
Antique red gold necklace and bracelets. This 
model is commended for black brocaded and satin 
or silk dresses, with cream white or else black 
velvet vest. The tablier design and the gathered 

side gores are especially stylish this season. 





THE SUTHERLAND COAST. 
See illustration on double page. 
F all the long stretch of the storm-tossed 
Scottish coast there is no part which rivals 
in grandeur that of the county of Sutherland, 
whose wild Cape Wrath juts out into the Atlan- 
tic far above the northernmost of the Hebrides, 
and whose rugged Far Out Head, Kyle of Tongue, 
Rhu Stoir, and other promontories are thickly 
strewn with wrecks and dead men’s bones. On 
this bleak shore the steep limestone cliffs shoot 
up hundreds of feet in the air, accessible only to 
the myriads of gulls and other sea-birds that 
flock thither every year, from May to July, to build 
their nests in the caves and crevices worn in the 
rocks by the dashing waves. One might fancy 
this wonderful recess of the sea-shore, so graph- 
ically depicted by the artist, with its countless 
feathered inhabitants, to be a peculiar stronghold 
of their kind, which a vast army, keeping its 
numerous sentinels ever on the alert, has occu- 
pied for seasonable protection. 

Sutherland County is the sixth largest in Scot- 
land, being nearly fifty miles square, and compris- 
ing an area of 1754 square miles. It might fitly 
be termed the land of desolation. The whole 
county, except a fertile strip at the south and 
east, is covered with naked mountains, bleak 
moors, impassable peat bogs, rushing mountain 
streams, and moorland lochs, of which there are 
some two hundred, covering nearly fifty-three 
square miles. The barren landscape is scarcely 
relieved by a tree or shrub, and sterility seems to 
have set its seal on the whole region. It may 
well be supposed that the Duke of Sutherland, 
who owns nine-tenths of the county, and whose 
ancient baronial seat, Dunrobin Castle, is one of 
the very few mansions therein, does not reap 
much advantage from such landed possessions, 
which, on the contrary, are a source of continual 
expense. Most of the land is fit only for sheep 
pasture, even grain and meal being imported for 
home consumption. The region is even too re- 
mote for the swarm of Highland tourists that in- 
vades Argyllshire and Inverness, full of attrac- 
tions as it is to lovers of wild and rugged scenery. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MEMORABLE event was the recent formal 
reception of the Chinese embassy by Pres- 
ident Hayes at the Executive Mansion in Wash- 
ington. About ten years ago the first diplomatic 
mission was sent to the United States by the 
Emperor of China, and the present envoys have 
come with the desire of establishing a perma- 
nent legation at Washington similar to those 
of other nations.” The principal members of the 
embassy are introduced in the letter of credence 
delivered to the President at the reception—a 
unique document which will be interesting to 
our readers : 
“ The Emperor of China to the President of the United 
& of America, greeting: 

“Since the interchange of treaties between your 
government and China, relations of amity and good- 
will having been uniformly and sincerely maintained, 
it is now our pleasure to omy — Chin Lan 
Pin, decorated with the Peacock feather, wearing the 
button of the second rank, President of the Board of 
Sacrifice, to reside at your capital as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary, and Yung Wing, wearing the button of the 
second rank, Intendant of Circuit, as Assistant Envoy ; 
and it is also our pleasure that they be at liberty to go 
and come as occasion may require. 

“We are fully assured that Chin Lan Pin and his 





assistant are just and honorable-men, and we trust 
that in the discharge of their dipiomatic duties they 
will give mutual satisfaction. 

« ioning, by the will of Heaven, succeeded to our 

it patrimony, we ard without discrimination 
hina and all foreign nations as members of one fam- 
ily, and we desire that henceforth our relations with 
your government may be further strengthened, and 
that both may enjoy lasting peace. Which is our sin- 

cere hope. Kwane Sam. 

“4th year, 1st month, 25th day.” 
(February 26, 1878.) 

This valuable document was inclosed in an el- 
egantly ornamented bamboo sheath about three 
feet in length, and was read in Chinese by 
Minister Chin, and translated by Assistant Min- 
ister Yung Wing. These gentlemen were both 
attired in the richly embroidered diplomatic 
dress of their country, with many pendent orna- 
ments, especially a glittering button of gold, in- 
dicative of their high rank. The embassy also 
included Mr. D. W. Bartlett, the American '‘secre- 
pos of legation, the Chinese secretary of legation, 
and two interpreters. The ceremony of presen- 
tation was private, in the Blue Room of the 
White House, few besides members of the cab- 
inet being present. After an address by Minister 
Chin and a response by President Hayes, mutual 
introductions brought the formal reception to a 
close. 


At this writing the virulence of the yellow fe- 
ver is diminishing in the large cities where it 
has been most fatal, but is spreading in smaller 
places along the Gulf. On October 1 the total 
pumber of deaths from the pestilence was stated 
at 8300. An earnest appeal has been made for 
cast-off garments for Southern sufferers. New 
York’s total gifts in money had reached, on Oc- 
tober 1, the large sum of $368,035 52. 





The Art School of the Academy of Design has 
opened with the prospect of a large attendance 
during the coming season. Last year the num- 
ber of students was 160, of whom about one- 
third were ladies. The Students’ Art League 
has also opened for the season of 1878-79; and 
as the arrangements for the accommodation and 
instruction of pupils have been much improved, 
full classes are expected. 





It is reported that Mr. Henry M. Stanley is 
about to commence in Great Britain a series of 
one hundred lectures upon his recent discov- 
eries. 





A French physician now asserts that liability 
to yellow fever is prevented by drinking only 
boiled water. He believes that the fever is the 
exclusive result of using corrupted water, and 
that if one is attacked by it, he may be cured in 
a few hours by drinking large quantities of boiled 
water. 





The Atlantic Avenue branch of the Long Isl- 
and Railroad runs directly through the heart of 
the city of Brooklyn, crossing a number of the 
most prominent thoroughfares. From Flatbush 
to Nostrand Avenue the crossings are protected 
by gates, but from Nostrand Avenue to East New 

ork a single flagman is stationed at each cross- 
ing. Since this branch road was opened, about 
fourteen months ago, sixteen persons have been 
run over and killed between East New York and 
the end of the road at the junction of Atlantic 
and Flatbush avenues. So many of these acci- 
dents have resulted from the want of gates at 
the crossings that these safeguards seem imper- 
atively demanded. Recently a coach in a funer- 
al procession was run into by a train, causing 
the death of three persons and the serious injury 
of three others. 





A dispatch from New Orleans, dated Septem- 
ber 30, gives an idea of the sudden distress into 
which panic-stricken visitors to watering-places 
were plunged while returning to New Orleans 
to escape the plague which had invaded small 
towns on the Gulf: 

“New Orrgans, September 30.—The train which 
arrived from Biloxi last night was crowded with ref- 
ugees from the watering-places on the way. When it 
reached Rigolets the discovery was made that the fever 
had broken out on the train, and before New Orleans 
was reached there were 103 cases on the train. The 
8 was slackened from Rigolets to this point, so 
that instead of arriving at 9.30, as due, it did not get 
in until near midnight. The scene beggared descrip- 
tion, men, women, and children being stretched out 
upon seats, some in delirium and others in an agony 
of fear.” 

The arrival in New Orleans of fresh material 
upon which the fever may feed will diminish the 
favorable indications which had just become ap- 
parent in that city. 


The officials of various towns on the Hudson 
have issued a circular asking citizens to assist 
the local authorities in measures to free the 
towns and villages from local malaria. 


Last August the Legislative Assembly of the 
Sandwich Islands voted to devote ten thousand 
dollars for a work of art commemorative of their 
centennial era and their country’s hero. The 
Sandwich Islands were discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1778, and the conqueror and organizer 
of the islands was Kamehameha—a man who ac- 
complished a vast work. A bronze statue of 
Kamehameha, heroic size, is to be made, and the 
work has been put into the hands of a Boston 
artist. 





A sad story is told of one Emily Moeller, who 
for many years had freely given her services as 
nurse in the St. Louis Female Hospital, winning 
by her devotion the respect of all connected with 
the institution. While nursing a young girl who 
had been severely ill, she gave the patient by 
mistake corrosive sublimate instead ofa dose of 


Sulphate of magnesia, causing death after days 


of intense suffering. ‘The distressed nurse staid 
by the bedside of her unintentional victim to the 
last, and then took poison herself. She left a 
letter, in which she said : 


“It is impossible for me, a murderess (what a terri- 
ble word !), to live longer. Since the unfortunate ac- 
cident I have been living continually between fear and 
hope. Oh, it is a fearful life to be constantly a wit- 
ness to her agony. If it is God’s will that she must 
die, then I too shall go with my victim at the same 
time. ‘A lifeforalife.’ Thisis my atonement. May 
God have mercy upon and forgive me!” 


How much better had this unfortanate woman 
checked her morbid feelings, and continued to 
give her “ life,’’ a living sacrifice, to her suffering 
sisters in the hospital! 





ON THE SUTHERLAND COAST—TIIE HEIGHT OF THE SEASON.—[Sexr Pace 687.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[OctosER 26, 1878. 





A NEW NOVEL. 


Cousin Polly's Gold Mine—one of the latest is- 
sues in “ Harper’s Library of American Fiction” 
—comes to us like a breath of fresh air from the 
hills of New England. On no other soil could 
such Spartan virtues flourish, or such pure mo- 
rality and tender sentiment find a congenial at- 
mosphere. “ The world is very evil, the days are 
waxing late,” was written in the Middle Ages; 
but if we may judge of the state of society by the 
ordinary novel of the present day, things are in a 
worse condition now than they could have been 
then. This book brings us back to the good old 
times when the influence of our Puritan ancestors 
was yet alive in the land, when men and women 
guarded right for right’s sake, and made their 
lives glorious by works of patience and self-sac- 
rifice. 

Cousin Polly is the “huckleberry woman” of 
our childish recollection, the gaunt, spare figure, 
with tucked-up skirts and indescribable sun-bon- 
net, who spends the balmy summer days in gath- 
ering this homely fruit. She is also the niece of 
Aunt Betsey, a magnificent old lady, whom we 
see to the best advantage in her interview with 
the railroad inspectors who propose to buy Pol- 
ly’s land as a site for a station. “She stood 
bare-headed on one of the rocky knolls in the 
pasture, her white hair fastened in its usual knot, 
her eyes, bright as black diamonds, peering at 
them from out her wrinkled face, brown as a nut. 
Her teeth were sound and unbroken, and she 
could outtalk the men, who were trying to per- 
suade her that it would be for her ward’s advan- 
tage to sell the land.” This same pasture-land, 
covered with rocks, and too barren to nourish 
aught else but huckleberries, contains the gold. 
In the shining stones gathered by Aunt Betsey in 
her childhood experts had seen silver and lead, 
but declared the mine not worth developing. The 
belief that the ore was there, and in large quantities, 
had become the one absorbing idea of Aunt Bet- 
sey’s life. Living in the old farm-house with her 
brother, and watching motherless Polly grow from 
youth to middle age gathering huckleberries, and 
saving money out of the proceeds of her “ still,” 
the old lady had imbued the girl with her own 
convictions, and Polly’s affections wind themselves 
round the “ paster lot” and its possibilities, leav- 
ing no room for other or more tender sentiments. 
At last, when Aunt Betsey has long been dead, 
and Polly herself become well burdened with 
years, the existence of the gold is proven beyond 
all doubt, and Polly, gaunt and brown, receives 
the sum of $80,000 for her land. 

There is no element of romance in Cousin Pol- 
ly’s life. This must be looked for beyond the 
hill, where another farm-house covers a family 
in which there is a fragile woman and two fair- 
haired boys. The first soon passes out of our 
sight, leaving to her children the fair legacy of a 
tender religious training, and indicating as their 
guide through life the text which reads, “ Be kind- 
ly affectioned one to another, in brotherly love ; 
in honor preferring one another.” The two boys 
are twins, homely Silas and brilliant Richard, 
whose quicker intellect and more attractive man- 
ners cause his elder brother many a bitter pang 
in early life. Yet “in honor preferring one an- 
other” might be called the epitome of Silas’s life. 
Richard is sent to college, while Silas remains on 
the farm, denying himself all pleasure or luxury 
that his brother may be educated. In their early 
manhood both young men love the same maiden ; 
but fair Alice Leigh becomes the wife of Richard, 
and they both sail away to India in one of her 
father’s ships. Yet even this is not accomplished 
without many an act of self-denial from Silas, who 
sacrifices one dear possession after another that 
Richard may not feel the pressure for money that 
exists at the old house. Things have gone wrong 
on the farm, large sums have been lost by un- 
fortunate investments in railroad stocks, and the 
direst poverty has fallen upon Silas and his aged 
father. Still, the spirit of the former does not 
fail, and in a few years the tide of fortune turns 
slightly, when news arrives that Richard is com- 
ing home, bringing misfortune in his train. He 
is ill and broken, the firm representing his father- 
in-law’s wealth is ruined, and only to Silas can 
the young man turn for help. In a short time 
Richard and his wife and children are domesti- 
cated at the old farm, but not for long, for dis- 
ease soon carries the broken-spirited man to his 
grave. Then Silas is left alone with the woman 
he has loved so long and hopelessly. But all the 
sorrow of his whole life is light compared to the 
trial he now endures, for she too fades away be- 
fore his eyes, and in a few months he buries her 
by the side of her husband. Nothing is left him 
but the two children, when, as in sudden mockery, 
the long sought for gold comes to light. His 
land adjoins Polly's, and the golden shower falls 
on both. Polly’s end is asad one. She is visit- 
ing her “ paster lot” one night, where shafts have 
been sunk and the whole machinery of mining 
reared, when the sudden appearance of the night 
watchman causes her to miss her footing, and she 
falls deep down into the pit from which her for- 
tune has come. In the interval before her death 
she leaves her wealth to her cousin Silas, who is 
now at the head of their little community, and 
whom all have learned to venerate as the ablest 
and truest man in the section. In the last chap- 
ter we take leave of Silas, who has just been 
elected to Congress, and who is sure to act his 
part worthily in the national councils. 

Those who are di with the meretricious 
nonsense and weak morality of modern novels 
may take comfort from Cousin Poily’s Gold Mine. 
Nowhere could a nobler type of man have been 
selected for a hero than Silas Rogers. As for gen- 
tle Alice Leigh, no fairer heroine need be sought, 
or record of sweeter emotions looked for, than the 
tale of her love to Richard, which ends so sadly 
under the shadow of the old farm-house. When we 
come to Cousin Polly, this gaunt maiden of accu- 
mulated years, who “didn’t believe in book-larn- 





in’,”” but who “could pick more berries than any 
girl of sixteen, and outrun and outwalk ’em too,” 
she certainly is not beautiful to look at, nor much 
given to the appreciation of sentiment ; but Pol- 
ly’s heart was in the right place, and it is such as 
she who give the world a fair balance by keeping 
an eye to things practical. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 
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“© coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


BOOK I. 
“THE END OF THE FIRST ACT.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
HOME. 


Tom DaGneLt walked out of the station into the 
roadway beyond, and looked right and left as if 
for a friend or a vehicle that might be waiting for 
him. Two flymen in attendance glanced in his 
direction, but did not solicit him as a fare—he 
was so horribly shabby in the daylight. 

“Tt is as well they haven’t sent the carriage for 
me, the horses might have caught their deaths of 
cold, poor things,” he said, quietly, to himself, as 
he returned to the station and gave directions for 
his small portmanteau to be sent to Broadlands. 
The proper dispatch of his luggage having been 
arranged for, our hero—for this ne’er-do-weel 
young gentleman is all the hero of whom this 
story will have to boast—set forth at a brisk pace 
in an inland direction, turning his back upon the 
sea, and marching up town and past the town into 
the green lanes lying beyond. Two miles of 
ground were quickly covered at the pace which 
Tom Dagnell had chosen, and he rested not, nor 
flinched not in his progress. He was glad to get 
his blood into circulation for one thing ; he would 
be glad to get the first home meeting over for an- 
other, now that he had made up his mind to re- 
turn; and he went swiftly on, with a set face 
that was more stern and resolute in its expression 
than when Miss Hilderbrandt glanced at it on 
board the Witch. This seemed the face of a man 
who hada disagreeable task before him, or thought 
that he had, judging by his past knowledge of 
those whom he was presently to meet. It was 
not a face radiant and aglow with the thought of 
the home happiness awaiting him; he had been 
unlucky in his pilgrimage, just as they had proph- 
esied he would be, but he had not been unhappy 
in his lower estate, and in going back, there lacked 
all sign of joy in him. When the house was in 
sight—a large, old-fashioned, red brick edifice, 
rendered picturesque by the ivy climbing in pro- 
fusion onits walls, and by the fair park and pasture 
land in the midst of which it stood—the face 
shadowed even more, and became more stern and 
grave. The reminiscences were not pleasant that 
had been conjured up at the sight of the old home, 
or the last parting there rankled as a bitter mem- 
ory at the bottom of his heart. 

“ After all, Tom,” he said, in self-apostrophe, 
“what have you come back for? What is the 
use of it ?” 

He laughed in an odd, unhilarious fashion by 
way of response to his inquiries, and then pushed 
open the swing-gate, and went at the same swift 
pace along the carriage drive, faltering not one 
step by the way. It was with the same quick, 
regular footfalls that he had left home five years 
ago, without looking back regretfully; he had 
made up his mind then, and he had made up his 
mind now. Here was the end of the first act, as 
he had told his fellow-passenger in the early morn- 
ing of that day. Upon what scenes and charac- 
ters, what plot and counter-plot, the curtain would 
rise again, he knew no more than she did, and 
he was far less curious. 

Under a quaint porch of carved wood-work he 
came to a halt, seized the knocker and bell, and 
knocked and rang in a noisy and imperious style, 
as if defiant of the ears and nerves of those with- 
in—a bravado-like summons for admittance that 
brought a stout, nubbly-faced, white-haired man 
in black in considerable haste toward him. 
Through the half-glass of the door, Tom Dagnell 
saw the man advance across a marble-checkered 
hall, followed by a footman in livery, whom he 
had forestalled, and whom he sent back again with 
a quick wave of hishand. The door was opened, 
and the rugged-faced man, gasping for breath, 
held out both hands, even both arms, as though 
he would have been glad to clasp the young man 
in them, and began to choke and sob. 

“ My dear young Master Tom,” he cried, “I am 
so glad—so very glad—to see you home again! I 
—I never thought to live to see the blessed day 
that this is, Sir, to me; I never, never did!” 

“You did not think that I should come back ?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“See what a forgiving fellow I am, Robin,” 
he said, laughing, as he shook hands with him; 
“see how the prodigal son comes creeping home 
to the shelter, when the last shilling has slipped 
out of his pocket.” 

“Oh! no, no, you can’t get over me with that 
talk,” said the old man, shaking his head vigor- 
ously ; “I know all about it—I know every thing.” 

“ Wise old Robin, you always did,” said Tom, 
clepping him on the back. “There, leave off 
whimpering. Why should you be glad that I have 
returned? I always gave you heaps of trouble.” 

“Which I never minded—did I?” 

“No, Robin.” 

“ Which I never shall mind, Master Tom—which 
—and, good Lord! but you have altered a main 
sight when one comes to look at you nigher.” 

“Yes, I have improved, Robin—grown out of 
knowledge almost,” he replied. “I have been 





thoroughly polished and refurbished by five years’ 
sojourn on the Continent.” 

“TI don’t know what you've sojerred on,” said 
the old man, with a vigorous scratch to his gra 
locks, “ but you’re not too smart for a Dagnell.” 

“ For the Dagnells who are waiting for me,” he 
added, “the good father, mother, brother, and 
cousin—where are they all ?” 

“Your mother and Master Marcus are in the 
big drawing-room,” was the answer. “ Your fa- 
ther and Miss Ursula are up stairs in the father’s 
room. He does not rise as early as he used.” 

“ Given up one bad habit, then,” was the dry 
remark here. 

“ Good or bad habit, it doesn’t agree with him 
now,” said Robin. “ He’s awful changed, Master 
Tom,” added the old man, sinking his voice to a 
whisper, “and you'll hardly know him.” 

“ So altered as that?” said the son, thoughtfully. 

“Not that you need say he’s changed so much 
—for he doesn’t like it. And it makes him 
nervous.” 

“ Nervous !” echoed Tom, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “Is it possible ?” 

“So you needn’t—” 

“ All right ; I understand, Robin. Iam to come 
back with a lie in my mouth, and say, ‘ How well 
you are looking, Sir John ! ” 

“You need not have put it in that way,” said 
the other, in an aggrieved tone. “I don’t think I 
would have put it in that way myself, at first go- 
off like, and after five years of keeping from us.” 

“Never mind, Robin. Perhaps I am in the 
wrong—lI generally am,” he said ; “ but here’s for 
Sir John.” 

“To the master first ?” said the old man, sur- 
prised ; “I thought that you—” 

“T will see my mother presently. She is well ?” 

“ Oh, quite well, and wishes to—” 

“Prepare me for meeting with my father, and 
so forth. Yes, I understand; but I will see Sir 
John, to begin with.” 

“But—” 

“ And I am quite prepared already,” he inter- 
rupted. “Tell them, with my most respectful com- 
pliments, that I have gone straight up to him.” 

He crossed the hall, and went at his old quick 
pace up the stairs, a man stili in a hurry to get 
through the task he had set himself when he had 
first started on this errand. Old Robin Fisher 
watched him open-mouthed until he had turned 
the bend of the broad stairs and disappeared. 

“ As willful as ever—as red-hot as when he went 
away,” he muttered ; “ but I hope it will come right 
now. It’s what I’ve been looking for’ard to for 
many years.” 





CHAPTER V. 
SIR JOHN DAGNELL. 


Tue prodigal son had not forgotten his way 
about the house which he had quitted so uncere- 
moniously some five years since. He went straight 
to the door of his father’s apartment, and knock- 
ed upon its panels. The instant afterward there 
was a clattering of brass rings upon a pole, the 
drawing back of a heavy curtain from the inner 
side, and the opening of the door, slowly and 
cautiously, as though the room were in a state of 
siege. A plain woman above the middle height, 
and some eight-and-twenty years of age, stood in 
the doorway, calmly surveying him, without a sign 
of color or embarrassment upon a pale, set face. 
She was short-sighted, and wore glasses, through 
which she peered with keen gray eyes at the in- 
truder, looking hard at him as if to read upon his 
face the bent of mind with which he had come home. 

“You Aave returned, then?” she said, in a low 
tone. 

“Yes, Ursula, I have returned.” 

He extended his hand, a sign of the warmer 
feeling that he bore toward her as to all the rest 
of them, and she put a small, white, cold hand with- 
in his own and let it lay there passively. There 
was no cordiality of greeting in return, and it was 
hard, even for him, to guess whether his cousin 
was glad or sorry to see him home. He thought 
that she was sorry—as he might have expected 
from the first she would be, but he did not tax 
her with the coldness of his welcome. He had 
offended her, too, and given vent to many harsh 
words on the day he wentaway. It was not like- 
ly that Ursula Dagnell had forgiven him in the 
little heart that she had seemed to possess. She 
was as he had expected to find her—as she had 
ever been, for that matter—and he was not sur- 
prised. He had been forgetful for an instant— 
having spent five years with people of warmer 
blood, of less propriety and starch—that was all. 

“Ts Sir John ready to see me ?” he asked, when 
he had relinquished his cousin’s hand. 

“T will ask him.” 

The heavy folds of the curtain dropped between 
them, and Tom Dagnell was left outside to await 
his father’s pleasure. There was an interval of a 
minute or two, during which time the son stood 
moodily looking at the floor, then the rings clat- 
tered and the curtain was drawn back again—this 
time more completely, to allow of his ingress. 

“You can come in,” said Ursula; “ my uncle 
has been expecting you all the morning.” 

Tom stepped into the room, the curtain rings 
clanged and clashed behind him, and the curtain 
was once more carefully drawn across the door. 
It was a large room, but the atmosphere was sti- 
fling on first entrance to a man who had been 
breathing fresh sea air for the last twelve hours. 
There was a fire burning in the grate, but Tom 
Dagnell could not see it for the grand old lacquered 
sereen behind which his father cowered, as if in 
fear, away from him. He could not see the fa- 
ther till he had crossed the room and turned the 
angle of the screen. 

Ursula knew this, and touched his arm as if in 
caution, or in warning to her cousin. Not a word 
was spoken, but he guessed her meaning very cor- 
rectly ; he was to be as careful of the words which 
escaped his lips as of the feelings of him to whom 
those words would be addressed. He nodded by 





way of assurance that he was on his guard, and 
then passed round the screen.and stood in the pres- 
ence of a father strangely changed and stricken 
down. 

Five years ago he had left a tall, robust, health- 
ful man of fifty years, with fire in his eyes and 
color on his cheeks. Now he came upon a man 
sallow and attenuated, or rather the shadow of a 
man flickering faintly on the threshold of death’s 
door, 

Tom Dagnell recoiled at the great change, but 
he recovered himself very quickly. The father 
looked up at him grimly and yet wistfully, and 
neither extended a hand toward theother. There 
was a strange, silent pause as if for breath, or 
thought, or observation, or for all three together 
perhaps, and Ursula Dagnell watched, like a figure 
of fate in the background, the meeting of these men. 

The elder was the first to speak, in the querulous 
tone of a sick man, and to the niece, not to the son. 

“ He does not say a word to me, Ursula,” he re- 
marked. 

“ You have forgotten, Sir John,” said the hard 
voice of Ursula, in reply. 

“ Ah, yes, I had forgotten. Tom,” he piped, 
in a low, weak treble—it had been a deep bass 
voice when Tom had heard it last—“ I am sorry 
for all I said five years ago. I beg your pardon.” 

“Thank you, Sir. I had hoped and thought 
you would some day,” replied the son; then he 
stooped over the crushed man, and resting his 
hands upon his shoulders, kissed him on the fore- 
head as a little child might have done. He had 
hardly expected to forgive so completely and so 
soon all the injustice of the past, but his father’s 
downfall had taken him by surprise, and this man 
forgave completely when he forgave at all. 

“T was in the wrong for the most part,” Sir 
John added, not in a deep-feeling manner, but as 
@ parrot might have said it after a week or two 
of practice, and in a similar key. 

“Say no more about it, father. The dead can 
rest in peace after five years,” remarked the son. 

“ Yes, yes, exactly ; but you need not talk about 
the dead for all that—it’s not a nice subject for 
asickman. Sit down, and tell me how you think 
I’m looking.” 

“Somewhat ill, certainly,” said Tom, sitting 
down, thus adjured. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t have known me at 
first sight ?” 

“T think I should have known you.” 

“There, Ursula, he would have known me. I 
have not altered so much.” 

“Oh yes, you have,” said Tom; “but still T 
should have known you any where.” 

“ Well, then, I can’t have altered so very much.” 

“ Not to me,” responded the son. 

“T was terribly changed some weeks since, but 
it is astonishing how I have been improving late- 
ly,” said Sir John. “ Ask your cousin Ursula how 
I have improved.” 

“You seem a little stronger just now,” said 
Ursula for herself. 

“ What has been the matter with you ?” asked 
Tom. ‘“ Why was I not sent for at an earlier date, 
and when you were worse than this ?” 

He turned to his cousin for an explanation, which 
she gave him clearly and plainly. 

“Sir John was not well enough to make his 
wishes known to us until four days since,” she said. 

“Tt was your wish, then, Sir John; not the moth- 
er’s,” he muttered. 

“ Tt was my wish,” replied Sir John ; “ I wanted 
you home again, and they were not going to per- 
suade me to the contrary.” 

“They thought it was better for me to keep 
away still,” Tom said, lightly. “Ah! well, they 
were in the right, very probably. We must not 
blame them for the good advice they gave you.” 

His cousin Ursula condescended to explain once 
more. 

“ We were afraid of the result of a meeting be- 
tween you, my uncle being very weak, and you 
quickly angry and impatient. We thought you 
might return with the same thoughts and feelings 
as you quitted us—” 

“So I have,” said Tom, interrupting her ot this 
juncture. 

Ursula Dagnell went on as if she had not heard 


m. 

“With the same hot words and fierce accusa- 
tions against us all—the just and the unjust alike. 
He,” pointing to her uncle, “was not strong 
enough, és not strong enough, to bear a repetition 
of the scene that was once enacted here. It would 
kill him.” 

“J don’t want a scene,” muttered Sir John; 
“but I am not so easily killed. You exaggerate 
my weakness, Ursula.” 

“T should not have returned to quarrel with 
you, father,” said his son. “I should have pre- 
ferred to keep away. I had spoken my mind and 
gone for good, and there was an endofit. I said 
I would come back when you owned yourself in 
the wrong, and pardon for the injury you 
had done me. I have come back on those con- 
ditions, and all is peace between us.” 

“Tam glad ofit. I bear no man any malice now 
for the trouble he has been to me,” replied Sir John. 

“ But you don’t think—” 

“There is peace between you,” said Ursula, very 
quickly here, “and you have owned to that, Thom- 
as Dagnell. Never again a recurrence to the past 
mistakes in this house, or it will be my turn to go 
away from Broadlands.” 

Sir John shivered in his chair at this threat, and 
spread his thin hands before his face. 

“ All against me,” he murmured ; “I haven’t a 
friend in the world.” 

“You have one more than you had yesterday, 
Sir John,” remarked his son. 

“ Yes, yes, that is so, afterall. Irely upon you,” 
was the reply; “that is why I have sent for you 
thus suddenly. I want to talk to you in private, 
and on private matters of importance; come close 
to me, please.” 

“ Not now,” said Ursula, very firmly. 
“There is so much to say,” urged the sick man ; 
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“ and if I were to get as weak again as I was last 
month—and there’s no telling what might happen, 
I” 

“Not now,” repeated Ursula, still more deci- 
sively. 

“This evening, then. Late at night, when I 
can’t sleep for thinking of it, I may as well be 
talking of it, surely. Will you come to-night to 
my room, or meet me in the library ?” 

“ When and where it pleases you, Sir,” answer- 
ed his son. 

“ At any time?” 

“ At any time.” 

“Thank you, Tom ; you were always an obliging 
fellow, and did not mind what trouble you took,” 
said his father. “I will say that for you, with all 
your awful failings.” 

“ You had better leave him,” said his niece ; “ he 
is not so well as when you came in.” 

“ You may think so if you please, Ursula,” said 
Sir John, “ but I know better.” 

Tom Dagnell surveyed his father attentively, 
and was of his cousin’s opinion despite the sick 
knight’s protest. He rose from his chair and said: 

“J will go and see Lady Dagnell and Marcus 
now, with your good leave, Sir John.” 

“ You are no sooner in the room than you are 
anxious to get out of it,” the father grumbled. 
“ Any one would think we had met an hour ago 
and had nothing further to communicate.” 

“T shall have plenty of opportunities to tell 
you my life and adventures,” said Tom. 

“T don’t want to hear about them particular- 
ly,” said Sir John. “They will take up a deal 
of time, and time has become valuable to me.” 

“Well, good-evening for the present.” 

“T hope to be in the library in another hour,” 
said his father. 

“T shall not forget.” 

“ You haven’t too good a memory, for all that,” 
replied Sir John. “You asked me what had 
been the matter with me, but you have forgotten 
that I never answered you.” 

“T thought my cousin Ursula might spare you 
all painful details,” said Tom Dagnell. 

“Thank you for nothing. The details are not 
painful, and they may afford you a warning.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“T got into a violent temper, and I had been 
so well and strong all the year before, till that 
damned aggravating Marcus—” 

“ Good-morning, father,” said Tom, hurrying 
away. “Brought on a fit—a cursed fit—it was 
all his fault,” were the last words Tom Dagnell 
heard amidst a clattering of curtain rings as the 
drapery was pulled aside and the door was open- 
ed by his cousin to allow him to pass through. 

Outside in the corridor, and with the sick-room 
closed and locked against him, Tom Dagnell came 
to a full stop, as if to reflect for an instant upon 
the nature of his greeting. There was a puzzled 
air upon his face, as though he had encountered 
much that had perplexed him, but if there lay a 
mystery beyond the present hour and across his 
future path, he simply shrugged his shoulders at 
it, after the habit he had learned in France—aft- 
er Miss Hilderbrandt’s habit! 

“ Now for the other members of this interest- 
ing family,” he said, satirically, as he moved 
away from the precincts of his father’s room. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE REST OF THEM. 


At the bottom of the stairs Tom Dagnell found 
Mr. Fisher, the butler, waiting for him. 

“Ts it all right, Master Tom ?” he inquired, in a 
husky whisper; “have you made it up with the 
old gentleman ?” 

“We are the best of friends, Robin.” 

“That’s well; we have got over the worst of 
it,” said Mr. Fisher, greatly relieved. 

“Yes, we have,” was the quiet answer back. 

“They’re waiting for you in the drawing-room, 
the rest of ’em. I told my lady you had gone 
up stairs to your father,” said the butler. “This 
way, Sir.” 

“Get out with you, Robin; don’t you think 
I remember my way ?” Tom said, spinning the old 
butler round by the collar of his coat. ‘“ There, go 
and look up the best wine for luncheon you have 
in the cellar, and be quick about it—that is your 
enviable province.” 

“Oh, the lad you are still!” exclaimed Robin 
Fisher. “But if you don’t mind, Master Tom, 
just for once, now, I should like to announce you 
in that room.” 

“ Wh 9” 

“Tt’s a grand day for me,” said the old man, 
with a quavering voice, “a very grand day in- 
deed. I always told them you would come back 
the same as ever.” 

“T’m a sorry subject to announce, Robin,” re- 
plied Tom; “ but if you wish it, fire away !” 

Mr. Fisher did not wait for a second bidding, 
but toddled as well as his gouty feet would per- 
mit to the drawing-room door, which he opened 
and flung wide. 

“Mr. Thomas Dagnell,” he shouted, pompous- 
ly, as our hero entered and saluted the inmates 
of the room with a bow—so low a bow that one 
might have fancied there was satire in it, even in 
those early times of greeting after five years of 
separation. 

There were two inmates of the room into which 
Tom Dagnell had been thus ceremoniously ush- 
ered, and both rose ceremoniously also as he en- 
tered, and bowed with as grave formality as he, 
taking their cue possibly from him. The prodi- 
gal son advanced, however, in the same straight- 
forward fashion as heretofore, and finished the 
lesson which he had set himself to learn. 

He extended his hand to Lady Dagnell, saying, 
“T hope I find you well, mother?” Then he 
turned to his brother, and shook too warmly and 
painfully a hand slowly extended also in his di- 
rection. 


“ And you too, Marcus ?” he added. 





“T am as well as I ever hope to be in this 
world, Thomas,” said his mother, languidly, as 
she subsided into the easy-chair from which she 
had arisen, 

“I'm pretty well, thanks,” said Marcus, with a 
drawl, as he opened and shut slowly the fingers 
which his brother had too closely gripped. “ Will 
you take a seat?” 

“Thank you, Marcus,” was the reply; “it will 
be more convenient as I have come back again 
for good.” 

“Yes, exactly, so you have, by Jove!” said the 
elder brother; then his power of conversation 
failed him, and he remained speech] 

Meanwhile Tom Dagnell looked round him and 
about him. It was the same garish, disagreeable 
room as ever, he thought, only blue satin damask 
had replaced the crimson, and every thing was 
as new and bright and showy as when he had 
left it last. The mother was changed, and look- 
ed more lined and sallow, despite the deep tinge 
of artificial red upon her cheeks. Lady Dagnell 
was a lady well preserved, of fifty-four or fifty- 
five years, with a false front and false teeth to 
match the false colors under which her vanities 
complacently sailed. She was a tall, thin lady, 
elaborately costumed for morning wear, and with 
more jewelry weighing her down than one is ac- 
customed to see at that time of the day on la- 
dies of any rank in life. A weakly woman, pos- 
sibly, was Lady Dagnell, but one who still strove 
to bear up bravely with the fashion plates, and 
loved dress to desperation. 

Her eldest son, Marcus, was also gotten up with 
the same scrupulous regard for what was fash- 
ionable and becoming to his person, and thus af- 
forded the more striking contrast to the travel- 
stained apparel of his younger brother. Marcus 
Dagnell was a young and highly starched like- 
ness of the father, whom we have left up stairs 
—a tall, thin, washed-out man, caught viciously 
round the neck by a stiff shirt collar, which held 
his head in a trap and kept it rigid. Having 
done the honor of receiving his brother home, he 
subsided into silence and left the talking to his 
mother, but there was a faint amount of interest 
or curiosity in the dull blue eyes which remain- 
ed fixed upon Tom, or Tom’s shabby overcoat, 
with a lack-lustrous stare. 

“There will be numerous opportunities afford- 
ed us to speak of the future, Thomas,” said his 
mother; “of the future as regards yourself, I 
mean, of course.” 

“And of the past—what of that?” inquired 
her son. “Shall we tie a stone round its neck 
and sink it?” 

“The past is not a dead dog, son,” said Lady 
Dagnell, with a little shudder. 

“No—it was a mad dog, and wanted to bite 
every body,” was the son’s remark; “and dead 
or alive now, at least we will sink it.” 

“T do not wish to allude to any thing unpleas- 
ant, Heaven knows,” said the mother, mincingly. 
“T am not strong enough for altercation now. 
Time has tried me very much.” 

“ You are looking older, certainly,” said Tom. 

“T don’t mean in that way,” said Lady Dag- 
nell, quickly. ““Imay have changed a little, though 
you are the first to remark it, but it is the heart 
and the brain that have suffered with me. Your 
father’s illness has been so distressing to us all, 
to me especially. He has been very violent at 
times, and always terribly obstinate.” 

“Dreadfully obstinate,” said Marcus, in a low 
tone. 

“We have not murmured or repined,” the 
mother continued. “ We have struggled to bear 
up against the heavy hand of affliction that has 
pressed us in the dust; we are struggling still; 
we shall struggle to the end.” 

“Ts the end near?” asked Tom Dagnell, bluntly. 

“Heaven forbid that it should be! Do you 
think so ?” asked his mother. 

“ He thought so when he sent for me,” said 
Tom, confidently. 

“He was very sad and strange all that day,” 
Lady Dagnell replied. 

“ Awfully queer,” added Marcus—“ no cheer- 
ing him up at all.” 

“Did you try to cheer him ?” asked Tom, cu- 
riously. 

“ Yes, I tried.” 

“ And failed ?” 

“ Yes, I failed.” 

“So I should have imagined,” said Tom. “Ha! 
ha!” and here he broke into his first hearty 
laugh, “ fancy Marcus trying to cheer up the gov- 
ernor!” Marcus attempted a sickly smile at this, 
but Lady Dagnell lay back on her chair and 
fanned herself slowly. 

“ You have come back at a sad time, Thomas,” 
she said, “ and your boisterous spirits jar strange- 
ly on me at present. I am not used to boister- 
ous spirits—lI shall be soon, I hope. Marcus ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” 

“You and your brother will take a stroll 
through the grounds before luncheon. You can 
tell him every thing better than I can in my en- 
ervated state. You will like to see what im- 
provements have been made in the grounds, 
Thomas, since you were here last.” 

“I should prefer seeing what improvements 
have been made in the larder,” her son re- 
sponded. 

“Ah! you are hungry, perhaps,” said Lady 
Dagnell; “I should not wonder at all.” 

“Hungry? I should think I was,” answered 
her son. “TI left Honfleur on the strength of the 
scanty supper that Madame Vermont got me, and 
there was but a poor breakfast to be secured on 
board ship at seven this morning. Suppose we 
lunch now, and see the grounds afterward ?” 

“T should be seriously ill for days if I lunch- 
ed before my usual time,” said Lady Dagnell. 
“T must live by rule, or succumb. But if you 
would like—” 

“Certainly, I do like,” said Tom, jumping up 
and ringing the bell; “and I gave poor old Fish- 
er the hint a little while ago. You must excuse 








me, mother, if I make myself at home—now that 
I have accepted all this”—he spread his hands 
wide as he spoke—‘“as home, or as the some- 
thing that can only stand for it.” 

Lady Dagnell did not reply, and Mr. Fisher, 
with a beaming face, appeared at the door in re- 
sponse to the summons. 

“Ts that luncheon ready, Fisher?” inquired Tom. 

“ Yes, Sir, it’s all ready for you in the dining- 
room. I thought you might be ready for it too, 
Master Tom, after your sea-voyage,” said the 
butler. 

“That is not the proper way to address your 
master’s son, Mr. Fisher,” said Lady Dagnell; 
“you forget—” 

“No, no,I don’t forget any thing, my lady— 
and least of all was I likely to forget that. But 
he’s just home, you see, and my heart’s full at 
the sight of him again. I'll be more in my 
place to-morrow,” he muttered. 

“Wait till I put you there,” said Tom; “and 
now lead the way, Caleb Balderstone.” 

“ Just like his old fun,” said the butler, with a 
chuckle. “He’s beginning to call me names, 
too. Bald as a stone, indeed!—no, not so bad 
as that, Master Tom. This way, Sir—this way, 
if you please.” 

The butler and his young master quitted the 
drawing-room, and Lady Dagnell looked across 
at the son remaining to her. 

“You had better go with him, Marcus; he 
will only talk to Fisher too much,” she murmur- 
ed. ‘He was always too friendly with Fisher.” 

Marcus looked with mild dismay at his watch. 

“By Jove, it’s not one o’clock yet!” he said. 
“T could not eat a morsel.” 

“What does that matter?” asked the mother, 
peevishly. 

“It matters a considerable deal to me to be 
compelled to swallow down luncheon an hour be- 
fore I am ready for it,” Marcus said, slowly, as he 
departed in quest of his brother. In the dining- 
room he found his younger brother had begun 
his luncheon, with Mr. Fisher as an admiring sen- 
tinel in the background. 

“T thought you were not coming, Marcus,” 
said Tom, looking up as he entered. 

“Oh ye-es; I couldn’t leave you alone entirely.” 

“Robin and I were jogging on very well to- 
gether. What’ll you have? Here’s cold roast 
beef, fowl, and ham, and a pasty of some sort to 
your left.” 

“Tha-anks; but I think Ill wait till a more 
reasonable hour. I have no appetite.” 

“ Up late last night ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Down late this morning. That was always 
an infernal habit of yours, Marcus.” 

“Early rising never agreed with me, and I 
don’t suppose it ever will.” 

“T don’t suppose you'll ever try it,” said Tom. 
“The hours I used to spend in the park while 
you were droning away in bed! Do you remem- 
ber at Swishem’s Academy, too, how you caught 
it one day for not turning out after the bell had 
rung the second time? You went clean off to 
sleep again, and Swishem’s cane on a tender spot 
was the next alarum. That was the only time in 
my life I saw you give a good jump.” 

The prim Marcus smiled feebly for the second 
time: his brother’s genial manner had helped to 
thaw him somewhat, and he was a man not eas- 
ily thawed. He had not smiled for the last six 
months before that day—not having seen or 
heard any thing to smile at, in his poor estima- 
tion of what was worth creasing his cheeks for. 
He had a theory as regarded smiles, and laugh- 
ter too, and was especially wary of hilarious mo- 
ments. They conduced to premature wrinkles, 
he was certain, and his personal appearance had 
been a matter of grave study for the last ten 
years of his life. He was twenty-nine years of 
age, and getting nervous about wrinkles. He 
wished he had not smiled just then, but he had 
been taken off his guard, being not altogether 
sorry to see his brother Tom again. 

“T think Pll drink a glass of hock with you,” 
he said; “it will not agree with me, but a fellow 
feels like a fool sitting at a table with nothing to 
do but see another fellow eat. Thanks.” 

This was to his brother, who had filled the 
glass at his elbow before the butler could get 
round to it. Marcus raised the glass to his lips, 
sniffed, sipped, drank, and then focussed Mr. 
Fisher with an inquiring stare. 

“ What wine is this, Fisher ?” 

“ Johannisberg, Sir.” 

“The Schloss Johannisberg of fifty-eight, Fish- 
er. Is it not?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“We are not in the habit of drinking fifty- 
eight Johannisberg at luncheon, Fisher,” Marcus 
said, with a grave shake of the head. 

“No, Sir; but I thought the best wine would 
suit the best day that has come to us this year,” 
was Mr. Fisher’s answer. 

“T don’t exactly comprehend what right you 
had to think any thing about it, Fisher,” Marcus 
said, in the same slow drawl; “and if you had 
mentioned it to me—” 

“TI told him to get the best wine out of the 
cellar, Marcus,” said Tom; “it’s my fault. Iwas 
always a silly fellow who liked the best of every 
thing.” 

“That alters the question of the case, of 
course,” said Marcus. “I’m sorry I alluded to 
it, but it struck me it was deuced good wine all 
of a sudden, and the governor keeps the vintage 
awfully thin for ordinary occasions. I may say 
in confidence, Tom, that vinegar is the word as a 
general rule for wine here. White vinegar and 
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“Try another glass of this while you can get it.” 

“Thanks,” said Marcus, “ if you don’t want the 
whole of the bottle, I think I will trouble you for 
another glass. And really if I thought it would 
not be a serious inconvenience to me, I would at- 
tempt a wing of that chicken, and get a lunch 
away from the women-folk for once.” 





“ Ay, do; then we can chat together for half 
an hour in peace in the park.” 

“The park’s dreadfully damp before the after 
noon sun gets at it.” 

“Ts the billiard-room in working order sti!i ? 

“ Yes, that’s pretty right,” was the reply, “ if 
Grimshaw has not left the windows open all 
night. Grimshaw is a perfect fool about those 
windows, isn’t he, Fisher ?” 

“ He is, Sir, puffect.” 

When the early lunch was concluded, the broth- 
ers adjourned to the billiard-room—a well-pro- 
portioned room in the right wing of the house, 
and with French windows looking upon the gar- 
den. They were alone together after five years 
of separation, but there were no confidences 
sought or exchanged; the younger brother was 
indifferent, or appeared to be so, to all that had 
happened since his departure; the elder was 
phlegmatic and fond of billiards. Marcus Dag- 
nell took his brother’s coming, as he had taken 
his flitting, with extraordinary composure; but 
then his blood flowed slowly in his veins, and no 
man living had seen him at fever heat. 

Marcus removed his coat and hung it with 
great care on a peg by the door, smoothing the 
creases from it as he did so; Tom slipped out of 
his own threadbare garment and pitched it care- 
lessly on the raised seat by the wall. It was 
possible to guess somewhat of the characters of 
the brothers by even these slight actions. 

“T suppose when the governor wants me in the 
library, he’ll send for me,” said Tom, as he took 
down a cue from the frame. “I said I was at 
his service when he wished.” 

“ He'll send Ursula fast enough when he wants 
you,” said Marcus. “ You may rest assured of 
that. Will you begin?” 

“ As you please.” 

Billiards was commenced and pursued for a 
while in silence, until Tom, who was getting the 
better of the game, gave vent, half unconscious- 
ly, to an air from // Barbiere, executed in a shrill 
whistle. Marcus raised his hand in a deprecating 
manner, and surveyed his brother with a pained 
expression of countenance. 

“T wish you wouldn’t, Tom. Upon my honor, 
my head will not stand that sort of thing this 
morning,” he remarked. 

“ Are you not well?” 

“There’s a pressure here that is unpleasant,” 
he said, laying his hand on the top of his head 
very carefully. “I suppose it’s taking lunch too 
early. I was afraid I was acting rashly when 
you suggested chicken. I wish you hadn’t.” 

“Do you play as well as you used at this game, 
Marcus ?” 

“TI don’t know. You play a deuced sight bet- 
ter, at any rate.” 

“T have practiced a great deal abroad,” said 
Tom ; “ have been at times almost a billiard sharp- 
er, Marcus.” 

“Good Gad—really !” 

“ Fifty—game—there goes five shillings for you. 
We used always to play for five shillings a game, 
if you remember.” 

“T don’t seem to remember that, Tom,” said 
Marcus ; “it’s terrifically high.” 

“ At all events, we didn’t mention stakes on this 
occasion.” 

“Certainly we did not mention stakes, Tom. 
You never said a word concerning them.” 

“Then we will not call this a five-shilling game.” 

Marcus appeared to be slightly relieved, and 
urged no protest. 

“We must not have the old gambling spirit rife 
in Broadlands again,” said Tom, rechalking his 
cue as his brother spotted the red ball. “We 
must play for love, or counters, as gravely as we 
play decorum. Now, then.” 

The door opened, and checked the first stroke 
on the green cloth. Ursula Dagnell came softly 
and noiselessly toward them. 

“ What a beginning of life together, and at this 
time too !” she said, sharply, almost scornfully. 

“ We can’t sit and mope all day, Ursula,” replied 
Marcus, “ upon my honor.” 

“ Haven’t you told your brother any thing ?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Has not aunt ?” 

“There’s plenty of time to tell him,” said Mar- 
cus. “TI don’t see any occasion to hurry my- 
self.” 

“Tt is an agreeable task which you have left for 
me,” she said, very bitterly, “‘as you leave every 
thing in your selfishness—as you always have 
done.” 

“Upon my word, Ursula, you are down upon a 
fellow,” said Marcus ; “ you fly into a passion at 
a moment’s notice, or without a moment’s notice, 
just like—” 

“Your brother Tom,” she added, as he paused 
for a comparison. 

“What is to be the first revelation, may I in- 
quire ?” asked Tom of Ursula. “I left this place 
a house of mystery—I return to it to find the same 
miserable shadows lurking about.” 

“Shadows! Oh yes,” said Ursula, “they are 
all here still.” 

She opened the French window, and Marcus, 
who had a susceptible throat, hastened to put on 
his coat and button it carefully over his chest. 

“T wonder when we shall get rid of this con- 
founded east wind ?” he said. 

“Come into the garden with me, Tom; I will 
speak to you there,” suggested Ursula. 

“Certainly. Marcus, will you join us, or ex- 
cuse me ?” 

“T would rather excuse you, please,” said Mar- 
cus, beginning to practice “‘ cannons” before his 
brother had followed Ursula to the lawn beyond 
the house; “you'll find me here, when you are 
disengaged.” 

“ Now, Ursula, I am ready,” said Tom, as he 
approached his cousin’s side. “ What is the news 
you have for me? Why have they sent for me 
in this hot haste ?” 

“To marry me,” said Ursula, very composedly. 

[To BB ConTINvED,] 
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HOUSE DRESS.—([Ser Pace 687.} 


CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[(Sexe Pinsr Pace.) 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Double-breasted Cut-away Coat with Vest, Long Apron Over-Skirt, and Short Round Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


DOUBLE-BREASTED CUT-AWAY COAT WITH VEST, LONG APRON OVER-SKIRT, AND SHORT ROUND SKIRT.—WITH 
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an + 7” edge of the goods. The notches at the top and | Place the perforations of the under front even | in the front of the skirt and five others on each 
THE VAIN JACKDAW. bottom show where to turn back the revers. Cut | with the corresponding ones in the outside front, | side by meeting the notches at the top ; then join 
SOP’S fable is too well known to bear rep- | the back and side body lengthwise. The collar | and sew it permanently to the right front. Close | to the bottom of the frock. The perforations in 
etition in these columns. Mr. Foster has | is cut bias. Close the seams by the notches. | the left with hooks and eyes. Make a box pleat | the sleeve show the size and form of the under 











treated his subject with mas- 
terly skill, clearly proving 
that he has inherited from his 
father, Mr. Birket Foster, the 
skill of transferring to can- 
vas the brilliant hues and 
soft outlines of our feathered 
friends. The treatment of 
the background, an ivy-cover- 
ed terrace wall, throws up 
into greater effect the beauty 
of the “ bird with a hundred 
eyes ;” while the half-scared, 
half- defiant attitude and look 
of the luckless jackdaw are 
most happy and true to na- 
ture. 





Child’s Wardrobe. 
PLEATED SACQUE DRESS, PRIN- 
CESSE FROCK, YOKE FROCK, 
AND CLOAK. 

WITH CUT oa 

PATTERN 
See illustrations on at 685. 





HIS wardrobe contains 

the most approved pat- 
terns for the first short dress- 
es worn by children, also a 
short cloak; the same models 
are used for larger children 
up to the age of five years. 
The pleated sacque dress and 
the yoke frock are the pop- 
ular designs for the white 
dresses, muslins, linen lawns, 
and Scotch ginghams that are 
now worn all the year round 
by small children. The prin- 
cesse frock is made up in soft 
woolen stuffs by mothers who 
do not think white dresses 
warm enough in the winter, 
or who do not like the care 
of providing the large num- 
ber required to have them al- 
ways fresh. When this pat- 
tern is used for the youngest 
children the sash is some- 
times omitted, and the pleat- 
ed skirt becomes a mere 
flounce. The cloak is a long 
sacque garment of simple 
shape with Carrick capes. 
For intermediate seasons it is 
made of the pretty basket 
cloths in pale blue, gray, navy 
blue, or cream-color; for 
winter it is made of camel’s- 
hair or cashmere warmly wad- 
ded, or else of soft thick cloth 
with fleecy lining. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PA. 
ER P/ 


SACQUE DRESS, PRINCESSE 
FROCK, YOKE FROCK, 
AND CLOAK. 

Pieated Sacqve Dress.— 
This pattern is in three 
pieces — front, back, and 
sleeve. Cut the front with 
the straight edge laid on a 
fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. Place the back on the 
edge of the goods. Turn un- 
der at the notches at the top 
and bottom, and fold over in 
the line of perforations, form- 
ing a box pleat in the middle 
of the back. To form the 
remaining box pleats in the 
back and front place two 
lines of perforations evenly 
together for each pleat, open 
in the middle, and press down. 
The bottom of this garment 
is finished with a Spanish 
flounce cut the required 
length, gathered at the top, 
and sewed on the bottom 
edge of the dress. The neck 
and bottom of the sleeve are 
finished with a narrow em- 
broidered ruffle. The back 
is closed with buttons and 
button-holes. The perfora- 
tions in the sleeve show the 
size and form of the under 
part. Close the seams. 
Place the long seam to the 
notch in the back part and 
the short one to that in the 
front part of the armhole, 
and hold the sleeve toward 
you when sewing. One-quar- 
ter of an inch is allowed for 
seams. 

Quantity of material, one 
yard wide, for a child of 6 
months, seven-eighths of a 
yard; for a child of 2 years, 
1 yard; for a child of 5 years, 
1} yards. 

Princesse Frocx. — This 
pattern is in eight pieces— 
front, under front, back, side 
body, skirt, sleeve, cuff, and 
collar. Cut the under front 
with the middle, and the skirt 
with the end indicated by a 
single perforation, on a fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. 
Place the outside front on the 
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part. Close the seams, sew 
on the cuffs, and turn the top 
down by the notches. Place 
the long seam to the notch in 
the back part and the short 
one to that in the front of 
the armhole, holding the 
sleeve toward you when sew- 
ing. To form the sash cut a 
straight piece of goods of the 
required length, making the 
usual allowance for a bow; 
then make three upturned 
pleats, and tack over the seam 
at the bottom of the frock. 
Sew the collar to the neck by 
meeting the notches. A quar- 
ter of an inch is allowed for 
seams. 

Quantity of material, single 
width, for a child of 6 months, 
2 yards ; for a child of 2 years, 
24 yards; for a child of 5 
years, 2} yards. 

Yoke Frocx.—This pattern 
is in seven pieces—front of 
body, front of yoke, back of 
body, back of yoke, side body 
for the front, side body for the 
back, and sleeve. Cut the 
front of the body and front 
yoke on a fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Place the 
back of the body and back of 
the yoke on the edge of the 
goods The notches at the 
top and bottom show where 
to turn for the hem. Gather 
across the top of the front 
and back body, and sew to 
the yoke, then close the seams 
by the notches. The perfora- 
tions in the sleeve show the 
size and form of the under 
part. Close the seams. Place 
the long seam on the notch 
in the back part and the 
short one on that in the front 
part of the armhole, and hold 
the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. Finish the neck and 
bottom of the sleeves with 
embroidery, Close the back 
with buttons and button-holes, 
A quarter of an inch is allow- 
ed for seams. 

Quantity of material, one 
yard wide, for a child of 6 
months, 1 yard ; for a child of 
2 years, 1} yards; for a child 
of 5 years, 14 yards. 

Cioak.—This pattern is in 
eight pieces—front, back, side 
body, sleeve, cuff, pocket, and 
twocapes. Place the front on 
the edge of the goods. The 
notches at the top and bottom 
show where to turn for the 
hem. Place the back of the 
two capes on a fold of the 
goods to avoid seams. Cut 
the back and side body length 
wise of the goods. Close the 
seams by meeting the notch 
es. Sew on the collar as 
notched in the back. Turn 
the top of the pocket down 
by the notches, and set on the 
front, meeting the perfora- 
tions. The perforations in 
the sleeve show the size and 
form of the under part. Close 
the seams. Sew on the cuffs 
by meeting the notches. Turn 
the point of the cuffs toward 
the back, bringing the two 
perforations evenly together 
Place the long seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the back 
part and the short one to that 
in the front part of the arm- 
hole, and hold the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing. A 
quarter of an inch is allowed 
for seams. 

Quantity of material, single 
width, for a child of 6 months, 
1% yards; for a child of 2 
years, 2 yards; for a child of 
5 years, 2} yards. 





Borders for Dresses. 
Button-Hole and Chain 
Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 685. 


Tue border Fig. 1 is worked 
on pale blue cloth in chain 
and knotted stitch with silk 
of different colors. 

Fig. 2.— This border is 
worked on a foundation of 
olive green cloth in button- 
hole, chain, and _ knotted 
stitch. For the leaves use 
green and brown and for 
the flowers pale pink and 
pale blue silk. The chain 
stitch rows are worked with 
light bronze silk, and the 
dots in knotted stitch with 
blue silk, 
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Design for Neck-Ties. 
See illustration on page 685. 


Havine transferred the design to the material, work 
the outlines of the flowers and leaves in chain stitch, 
and fill them in knotted stitch. For the flowers use 
blue and pink silk in two shades, for the overlapping 

petals vehow silk, and for the calyxes and stamens 
rown silk. The leaves and buds are worked with 

olive green silk in two shades. This design was shown 

, 1. neck-tie on page 541, No. 34, Vol. XL, of the 
pazar 


Postal Card Case. 


See illustration on page 685. 


Tats case is in the shape of a book with black leather 
cover. The postal cards are slightly glued together, 
and held in glace by means of a red silk ribbon. The 
upper part of the cover is lined with Bordeaux moiré 
antique, which is trimmed with embroidery. The de- 
sign for this embroidery was shown in full size on 
page 677 of Bazar No. 42, Vol. XL 

Pincushion. 
See illustration on page 685. 

Tus pincushion consists of a square piece of paste- 
board five inches and a quarter in size, which is cov- 
ered smoothly with blue satin on the under side and 
with quilted blue satin on the upper side. The quilted 
satin is embroidered with olive green silk in herring- 
bone stitch and point Russe and with red silk in chain 
stitch. The quilting is tufted with blue buttons. The 
cushion is bordered with a ruche of blue satin ribbon 
an inch wide, and gold cord, which is laid in loops on 
the corners. Through these loops are run blue silk 
cords, which are tied as shown by the illustration, and 
are finished on the ends with tassels of blue silk. 





BEST THREAD FOR SEWING- 
MACHINES. 


Tue Jcrors at THE Paris Exposition AGREE WITH 
THE JUDGES aT THE CENTENNIAL, AND DECIDE 
THAT It 18 THE “ WILLIMANTIC.” 

Ir appears from the Associated Press de- 
spatches, and from the lists of awards published 
in the Paris newspapers, that the jury on cotton 
textiles, yarns, and thread at the Universal Ex- 
position, have singled out the Wittimantic Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., for a special distinction. 
They have decreed to that Company a gold medal 
and the grand prize for “ Spool Cotton especially 
adapted for use on Sewing - Machines.” Out of 
more than 50,000 medals and awards, there were 
only 100 grand prizes, and, although all the great 
thread manufacturers of the world competed, the 
Wituimantic Company alone receives the grand 
prize for Spool Cotton. This action of the Paris 
jury agrees with the opinion of the judges at our 
Centennial Exposition, who decreed a medal, and 
strongly commended the Willimantic thread for 
its surpassing excellence. But perhaps the most 
significant indorsement of this Spool Cotton is 
that by the sewing-machine manufacturers and 
operators themselves. More than fifty of them, 
after having used the Willimantic thread on 
their machines during the Philadelphia and Paris Ex- 
——, on all kinds of work, have signed certificates 

eclaring that the Wiiurmantio is the “best thr 
they have ever used on sewing-machines, on account of 
its strength, evenness, elasticity, finish, and beautiful 
shades of color.” The concurrent opinion of so many 
experts ought no longer to leave any room for doubt 
as to which thread is the best for sewing-machines. 

It is not of British or foreign manufacture, but an 


American product, and made at the Willimantic Mills. 
—(Com.) 





THREATENING POLITICAL 
SITUATION. 

Wes take pleasure in placing before our readers 
the following important letter. While having no 
direct political bearing, it has a real significance, 
showing as it does, that whatever the people of 
these States may think concerning the political 
situation, they are far from branding Dr. Pierce’s 
Family Remedies as frauds. 

Gatveston, Texas, June 8, 1878. 

Dr. Pierce: Dear Sir,—Your Golden Medical 
Discovery and Purgative Pellets have cured my 
daughter of scrofulous swellings and open sores 
about the neck; and your Favorite Prescription 
has accomplished wonders in restoring to health 
my wife, who had been bed-fast-for eight months, 
from female weakness. I am, with grateful feel- 
ings, Yours truly, 
fa Com.) 


T. H. Lona. 
CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morean 

& Auey, 59 John Street, New York.—[Com.] 











FLORILINE. 


66 FLOR ILINE.” —For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 

oughly cleanses jially-decayed teeth from all para- 

sites or living “animalcule,” leaving them pearly 

white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly al] odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 
HE NEW YORK PATTERN COMPANY 
open for Fall and Winter Season. All patterns of 
Suits, Cloaks, Wraps. Perfect fit warranted. Mate- 
rial cut and fitted at PROPACH’S, Dressmakers, 
19 East 15th Street, New York. 











Ridiculous Ideas are entertained about purgatives. It is dangerous to 
scourge the stomach, to rasp the bowels, to prostrate the nervous system with 
furious evacuants. Nature has given a sample, in the famous Seltzer Spring, of 
what the bilious,constipated,or dyspeptic system needs for its restoration,and in 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


“ Science has improved on Nature by combining all the valuable ingredients of 
the German Fountain in a portable form, and omitting those which have no 
medicinal virtues. This agreeable and potent saline alterative changes the con- 
dition of the blood and purifies all the fluids of the body. Sold by all druggists, 





NEARLY READY. 


Forty-Page Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the 


LATEST STYLES 


Are ILLUSTRATED in the 


MOST SUPERB AND ARTISTIC MANNER, 
Will be ready about 
October 15, 1878, 


And will be sent, postage free, to any add.ess, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZO. , 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 

















UNION 
UNDER-FLANNELS 


FOR 
LADIES, GENTS, 
AND 
CHILDREN. 
EMANCIPATION SUITS, 
WAISTS, CHEMILETTES, 
DRESS REFORM CORSET 
WAISTS, &c. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


and Reduced PRICE-LIST,men- 
tioning this paper. 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO. 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. City. 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 
J. JI. CONNER, 


311 6th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 

















IMPERI. 


METAL PRATHER COMB! 


LATEST NOVELTY. 
_FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


NEW YORK’ SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


% Novelty Baby Carriage 











Prices Reduced. 
CAN BE USED AS A CRADLE, 
Send for Circular to 


L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 
(NEXT BLOOK ABOVE STEWART’S.) 
Beware of Imitations. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. | 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin; 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 

hin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 88th 8t., N. ¥. 














L. SHAW’S 


Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 


No. 54 West 14th 8t., N. Y. 


The and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch forms coiffure for front and back, is of long 
hair, from $6 upwards. 

THE COQUET—Front pieces for young and old; 
does not rip or tear; is beautiful and ming; from 
$8 each upwards. Invisible Human Hair Nets, largest 
and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, $1 50 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a specialty.) Combings made 
up, roots all one way, better and cheaper than any 
Other house. Hair taken in exchange and bought. 

The largest stock of 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
Imported, hand -carv and our own manufacture. 
Combs, Jewelry, Hair Ornaments, &c., at fabulously 
low prices. Repairing neatly done. A large stock of 
Jet and Mourning — real silver and gold Back 
Combs and ——. A full assortment of Beautifying 
Cosmetics. F. Coudray’s Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 
a specialty—$1 per box. F. Coudray’s Invisible Rouge 
for Lips and Cheeks, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. L. Shaw’s 
Persian Khennaline, or Magic Hair Stainer—stains in- 
stantly any color of hair—$1 and $1 50 per box. 

Do not fail to send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of “How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. 0. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


expense, 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


A $10 Revolver for $2.50. 
THE ALEXIS. 
With Russian Model Stock, 
full nickel silver plate, 
and hand engraved, 7 
shot; uses the extra 
long Rifle cartridge, 
and will kill at 
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d Revolver in the world. 


ter the actual size; is made from a photo- 


graph, and exactly represents this superb weapon in Shape aad finish. 
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It is the most elegantly 


This 


no cast-iron 
cheap, worthless Pistols. Bu i ay ri 
. er 


This is just weapon ankors ané 
Police, self-defense, and target practice.’ 








765 Broadway, between 8th and 9th Sts. 
1159 Broadway, Corner 27th St. 
Many New and Fascinating Goods 


now open, mally selected in Europe by our 
Mr. F. A. O. Schwarz. Particular attention is called 
to our very complete Doll ge ee com- 
prising the so much favored Indestructible 
Jointed Dolls and AUTOMATIC SWIMMING 
DOLLS. Orders by mail promptly filled. 





Buy the Best! 


AVOID CHEAP IMITATIONS, WHATEVER THE NAME, 








DOMESTIC 
8. M. CO., N.Y. 


“DOMESTIC” 


Lingary or ConeRess, } 
Coprzicut Orrior, WasuINneTon. 

To wit: Be rr Rememserep that on the 12th day of 
March, Anno Domini 1878, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
words following, to wit: 

HISTORY OF DARIUS THE GREAT. By Jacos 

Assorr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States ae copy- 
rights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal for 14 years from August 16, 1878, at 
which time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
pired. 


Circular. 














LITERARY. 


Artificial Flower Guide.—The manifold 
excellences of last season’s issue of the “ Artificial 
Flower Guide” extorted from us the warmest praise. 
We now find that even that splendid number was but 
an ordinary affair when compared with the publica- 
tion for this spring. 

Among its contents will be found articles upon ‘The 
Manufacture of Artificial Flowers,” “The Ostrich and 
its Feathers,” “Bridal Flowers and their Significance,” 
“The Veil in the Bridal,” ‘‘ Bouquets for Table Orna- 
ments,” ‘’ Baskets of Cut Flowers,” “Artificial Fruits,” 
&c., &c. Some of these are admirably written trea- 

ses, ab ding in eloquent poetic tations, and are 
as replete with information as their diction is graceful, 

m the rich stores of their genius the engraver and 
the — have both made lavish contributions. Twenty- 
six ly engraved cuts adorn the various pages—the 
whole constituting a work of such useful and pleasin 
qnalities that we cannot see how any lady of taste an 
refinement, having once become the owner of the 
“Guide,” could be induced to relinquish its posses- 
sion. Certainly every such lady should obtain a copy. 

It is a darin myry | to say, but the cunning handi- 
work of man has at last eclipsed the glories of dame 
Nature herself—has made her an unwilling captive—in 
the productions of flowers and plants undistinguishable 
from the ee while at the same time approaching 
to imperis omy & and needing no attention whatever. 

The “Guide” is published by the Parisian Flower 
Company, No. 28 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Price 20 cents.—Brooklyn Times, April 19th, 1878. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk Fringes, Gimps, and 
Ornaments, with and without beads; ail the new braid 
effects in Fringes and Maribouts. A large and very 
choice selection of fancy hard 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo-horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 
horn—all our owu importation. A full assortment of 
Colored Frin, three new patterns for this season, 








ges, in 
on hand, or made to order to match materials, with 
buttons to correspond. Black and Colored Mohair 
Braids, plain and with gold and ‘plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. ey mail will receive 
prompt attention. P. 8.—In ordering trimmings, 
please state price required, 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 


FOOD CURE 


TRADE MARK 





= 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


og quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali- 
nD 


ties in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 
without fermentation —thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. Single bottle sent express prepaid, on 
receipt of $1 00. 

Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 234 St., New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 West 14th St., New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 


27 Union Square, New York. 
&@™ A lady physician in attendance. 





The only 25 cent AGUE CURE 
in the Worid. 


THERMALINE 





Tasteless Substitute for QUININE. 
Certain Preventive and Remedy for 
Chills & Fever, and all Malarial Diseases, 
Kidney Disease, Liver and Bowel Con- 

plain, DYSPEPSIA, &e. The 


CREAT TONIC 


For GENERAL DEBILITY, superior 
toall kinds of BITTERS.,. Price 25 cents 
per Box, 

Sold by all Druggists. Mailed FREE on receipt of price. Write to 
Dunpas Dick &Co,, 35 Wooster St., New Yo:k, for their 10 cent 
book ; mailed to the readers of this paper FREE on application. 


FALL EXPOSITION 


RICH AND ELEGANT FRINGES AND GIMPS. 
BUTTONS IN SILK, INLAID, PEARL, AND HORN, 
ORNAMENTS IN PLAIN AND JETTED DESIGNS. 
EMBROIDERY ON MOUSSELINE DE SOIE AND 


SATIN. 
AT DECIDEDLY LOW PRICES. 












FOR PARLOR OR CREENHOUSE. 
For $1.00 we will send FREE BY MAIL either of the 
below collections, ALL DISTINCT VARIETIES. 


ks 








oman 

Or by EXPRESS, BUYER TO PAY CHARGES: 

Any 3 collections for $2; 5 for $3; 9 for $5; or the 
full collection of 350 varieties of Plants and Bulbs— 
cient to s' h d f 18, to 





wasn. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 Cortlandt St.. New York. 





My New I:ivsrratev Booxs on 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
Containing 15 pages of information “‘ How to arrange 

the hair,” with reduced prices of Switches, Cosmeti 
Combs, &c. Send for it. H. JULIAN, 301 Can 
Street, New York. Established 17 years. 


Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, &., no 2 
25 alike, with name, 0c, Nassau Card Co,,Nassau,N. Ys 
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Rich Dress Goods. 


SUPERB EXHIBITION of AUTUMN and 
WINTER DRESS FABRICS, including the 


Latest Novelties 


Of PARIS, JUST RECEIVED, together with an IM- 
MENSE ASSORTMENT of SCOTCH PLAIDS and 
PLAIN-COLORED MATERIALS of NEW MANU- 
FACTURE. 


PRICES VERY REASONABLE. 


A.T. STEWART & CO,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


il | i 
OFFER THIS WEEK A LARGE AND WELL SE- 
LECTED STOCK OF 


SILKS, 


THE NEWEST PRODUCTIONS OF THE MOST 
CELEBRATED MANUFACTURERS OF LYONS. 
HAVING PURCHASED THESE GOODS BEFORE 
THE RECENT ADVANCE IN PRICES, THEY 
WILL BE OFFERED AT RATES LESS THAN AT 
WHICH THE STOCK CAN BE REPLACED. 


TWO SPECIAL ey 
Ss 22-INCH ws ® panes SILK 
25, SOFT 
RHE BEST VALUE. iN Tun Cry. AND A 
MAGNIFICENT QUALITY OF 
“CACHEMIRE LOUVRE” 
At $2 per yard; well worth $2 50. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS ALSO ASKED 
TO THEIR 


All-Silk Brocades and Damasses, 


IN BLACK AND COLORS, 
Ranging from $1 50 to $2 50 per yard. 


VELVETS. 
A SPECIAL BARGAIN IN BLACK 
SILK VELVET, 27 INCHES WIDE, AT 
$2 50 PER YARD, 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF COLORED AND 
TRIMMING VELVETS AND SATINS. 


48 East 14th St. 847 Broadway. 


WALLER & MCSORLEY 


245 Grand Street, N.Y. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS. MAGNIFICENT AS- 
SORTMENT IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN 

DRESS GOODS,MOURNING GOODS, SILKS, SUITS, 
CLOAKS, DOLMANS, WRAPS, SHAWLS, CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES, CLOAKINGS, UNDERWEAR, HO- 
SIERY, GLOVES, CORSETS, FLANNELS, BLANK- 
ETS, DOMESTICS, HOUSEKEEPING DRY GOODS, 
&e., &. 











CATALOGUES FREE. 


OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1878-9, will be 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED AND CARE- 
FULLY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


Waller & MeSorley, 


245 Grand Street, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


neers OF FALL SEASON. 


resent to our customers and the public a very 
daa ully selected assortment of Dry Goods, at the 
lowest prices. 

SILKS, in every color and shade, from 85c. to $5. 

BLACK CASHMERE, all wool, from 45c, to $1 50. 

HENRIETTA CLOTHS from $1 50 up. 

BLACK GOODS of every description. 

CREPES, all widths, at very low prices. 

—— FANCY DR doops from 40c, 

up to 

— —— DRESS GOODS, plain and fancy, from 

*RLOE AD AND BLACK ye very fashionable this 
ole from 20c. up to $1 25. 

CLOTHS, includin EANS, CASSIMERES, DOE- 
SKINS, CLOAKINGS, BEAVERS, &c., at low ‘prices, 

LINENS of every make and descript on. 

We have enlarged our SUIT DEPARTMENT, and 
have engaged the most experienced Dressmakers, 80 
that we can confidently recommend our work. No 
effort will be spared to make this Department as great 
a success as in the past. 

CLOAKS of every description. 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR of every description. 

DOMESTICS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, OIL- 
CLOTHS, CARPETS, U PHOLSTERY, &e. 

Our Fall Catalogue will be issued about Oct. 10th, 
and will be sent free on application. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Filled. 











Cot Paper Patterns of Ladies & Children’s Suits 


ILLUSTRATED IN “HARPER'S BAZAR.” 





They are graded to fit any figure, and are so adjusted that the most inexpe- 
rienced, with the aid of the printed directions which accompany each suit, can 


secure an exquisite fit. 


To those ladies who desire to economize they will prove extremely valuable, as 
they will enable such to dispense in a great measure with the costly services of the 


dressmaker. 


This consideration should have weight with all who, in these times of 


financial stringency, are seeking to lighten their household expenditures. 


To ladies who do not live 


in the city they afford every facility to secure the 


very latest modes—so that those who are far from the great centres of fashion can 
make themselves as well acquainted with its latest edicts, and equip themselves as 
stylishly, as the best dressed Parisian or New York lady. 

Their utility and convenience have procured for these patterns a large share of 
popular favor, and the demand for them is constantly increasing. No lady who 
once avails herself of the advantages which they present will fail to be impressed by 
their many merits, or to become a regular purchaser. 

Any pattern named below will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of TWENTY- 


FIVE CENTS. 


It is desirable that in all orders the number of the Bazar contain- 


ing the illustration of the suit, and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 


No suits separated or exchanged. 





Vol. 1V. Vol. XT. 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from PLASTRON WRAPPER, «000ccccccviscceccecs No. 1 
6 to 15 years Old). ..........ceccecccccceseees No. 44 | LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS with 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN ER 46 4400 en 6asnacidobetasnxaquanegded cers » ¢ 
AND SMOKING-CAP............+ eccececs “ 46 | CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 
Vol. V, skirt, and Walking Skirt.............00.-005 « 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset "heme Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- “ 9 
“ r 4 : ightDress,Yoke -—=« | __ 12S Skirt.......+ 200+ ee eeeeeseeeeeneeerereees 
Chemloe and Drawers). cnn ete a. 6|MARGHERITA POLONAISE and Walking 
Ms ccGcdnadcededdocenaincdecateceses  e 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke Foy ih onsale tak Se a laa o 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS ......... il 
UNE aacakthbndessccccecesasencesesess “ 37 | LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 
Vol. VI Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ a 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR Gy Me Orr skirt and Walking Skit... ens * 1 
’ VEABTIS Bic dveccccscccvcsecoccscessecce 30 PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 
be = a CLOAK, with Cape and co gp | __ and Walking SRirt.............00creeereeees “ 13 
BIASES ccvcvcccccocsce Sad kvnenasedsecssoncss BELTED HABIT BASQUE and Combination 
Vol. VII. 


YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pautaloons 














Gib nc vcccstsrnsceccancentoccceséussccscess 


FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
Traheed Fan BEM. ...cccosscesses Jabebvecces * 16 


LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 








(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ = Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postilion Basque and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
and English Riding Skirt)......... ecccccccce * 9 tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
Vol. VIIL NE NUN: 6 cava senethasnciedscvcs * 16 
ys CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
FUR-LINED c TRCULAR, with Three-quarter « Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 
Trained Gist, ..ccccccccccccccccssessssesses 3 Skirt “4 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box-Pleatea Blouse, a seecstseseeceeeeseneeeeeecsnees aac : 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child aaleeas arom oapotong PN gene ae » 
fi 6 months to 5 ye Bisccecasdsdeeces “a pps ver- 8k 1 quare 
_— ee ) Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. “ 19 
Vol. IX. PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt........ o 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... “a 
and aa Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 > PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 
EE Er kcte’™ aa . 
Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt..... “ 23 
% o ’ eee 
LADTS ULSTER, with Russian Hood. soeceece 50 EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, and Habit Basque with Revers) “ 95 
ist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloona (for .-«s|_—= #2 Habit Basque with Revers)............. 
pensee trngeae hppi a Pantaloons (for | ,| DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 
ee tree Tern OmET On nRER eT and Demi-Trained Skirt............0.e.s0005 « 26 
Vol. X. BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS. ...........20000¢ “ f Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
TRAVELING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from : 
TINGE NN hes cca cis aceceoscabestse 43] 4 to 9 years Old)... .-+.+0+..seeeseeeeeeeeees ae 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... “47 PRUE I os 0 biae hd Ghd dk he seus tatdentecerae * 2 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
CD WI GRR cikii vice dis ceccseciece. “ 91 Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER. “« 95 erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 
BRETON SO" ll eel “ 97 Misses from 7 to 15 years Old)..........+.+0+ ~ = 
Sy necks magetahaaptatatytn Sigg hate ye PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking and Demi-Trained Skirt. « 30 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and Pease ne Sap eee teaige 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from | agg oe et . erage og Be — i gga 
DOG O PO Oia snc. ccscdccccccdvnscrsce - 40 | jon ae ee ‘ 39 
CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT * 4g |___ BANG ---rseeeeeeeeesereneseneceeeeceeeeeees 
} } i W. : "4 & 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round ag cae — gan ee ened 
, : is \ BOO adbcacccecscccces 
anutnaae, ar oe on ere 42) DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 
0 and Trimmed Fan-Trained a Folded Apron with Shawl Back, and Demi- 
aman BASQUE, oe ai ee OPT), WMT, 2-25. da caeicadenace $i stane~s “* 85 
AE, HERES ver PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt. teteeeeeeeeees “ 44 troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... “ 46) with Fam.........esecccececeeceeuscseceees “ 37 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt....... * 46 | COAT-BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and Short, 
CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. ** 47 POPE A hntin.cind ageénsed scccenccccdsaeas “ 39 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - Skirt, 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, and Short, Round Skirt................6.... “ 39 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 _ wway Cont WH WOU cccccscdonccccccccssces “ 41 
old)..... Cer cccccccccce Co ceccesccccoscesesee * ¢@ CHILD’S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... “ 43 
Skirt Pee Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee . os 49 DOUBLE-BREASTED Cc UTAWAY COAT with 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, Apron Over- Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 
skirt, and Walking Skirt...... bdubisesaslies *@ Tis caddies ncic cc: xbadvascscuenvoas “ 43 
All orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxkiin Square, New York. 
THE NEW COSMETIC MASK PYKER: BEARD RLXe 
Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Sent ae cdehoes oall 


by mail on receipt of $1. Address L. SHAW’S Hair 
and Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


LAD 


17 5 Decalcomanie Transfer Hee varieties,10c., 
postfire. HENRY S. DATE, Chicago, Ill. 





Canvassers Wanted. Illustrated Catalogue 
Sree. Boston Novetty Co., Boston, Mass. 
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CHINA PAINTIN 


By Miss M. lone McLaveuun. Third Thousand. 
Price T5c. Sent Postpaid, on receipt of price. 
ROBERT CLARKE & C0.; Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


Copyrighted, 





A Practical Man- 
¢ ual for nee y 





EHRICHS’, 


8th Ave. & 24th St. 


We call especial attention to our great Department 


. SUuTrres: 


Our assortment of Garments, both for ladies and 
misses, is now complete. 
Our Costumes are conceded to be the 


Correct Paris Styles. 


Allorders for DR ESSM A KING promptly filled, 
and satisfaction guaranteed in every instance. 








We cordially invite ladies to call and inspect our 
stock, irrespective of any desire to purchase. 





In Ladies’ Cloaks and Circulars, we are 
exhibiting upwards of 100 styles, many of which are 
our own exclusive patterns. 





THE FALL NUMBER OF OUR 


FASHION QUARTERLY 


Is now ready, and contains eighty-eight pages of in- 
teresting and useful information, besides a full ac- 
count of all the latest fashions. Subscription price, 
50c. per year, or 15c. for this one number. 
Orders from any part of the World promptly 
filled, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


EHRICHS’ 

F) 

287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
And 307 West 24th Street. 















1878 J ONES 1840 
NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. -A__ BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. OV MILLINERY. 
UMBRELLAS. G~ ~Q_ Fanor Goons. 
SHAWLS. | ~(_ HOSIERY. 
suITsS. O ~D_ Laczs. 
oO Oo 
oP J ONES *% 
x x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Aneanin i 


AND | 





| Nineteenth Street. 2} 


| 
Lt 


Nineteenth Street. 








x x 
Oo Oo 
°° JONES 
Oo Oo 
SHOES. 0 0 SILKS. 
SE 3 : eee 
RIBBONS. ~ () CLOTHS. 
a el 2) one 
UNDERWEAR. Q © DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O AO” CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
% + crt 


Now opening, an irmmense stock 
of Desirable and Elegant Goods for the 
Fall Trade. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & 23d St., New York, 
ARE NOW DISPLAYING THE 


Latest European Novelties 


IN MILLINERY GOODS, 
RIBBONS and NECKWEAR, 
DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LACES and LACE GOODS, 
FRENCH LINGERIE, 
DRESS SILKS and VELVETS, 
HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR, 
LINENS and WHITE GOODS, 
With Magnificent Lines of their Celebrated 
LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
TWO BUTTONS, 85c.; THREE BUTTONS, $1 10; 
FOUR BUTTONS, $1 25; SIX BUTTONS, $1 50; 
TEN BUTTONS, $2 25. 


Acknowledged to be the best and only reliable low 
priced Kid Glove in the World, 


After One Trial, You will Wear no Other. 





Immediate attention to all Orders and Inquiries. 


STERN BROTHERS, 6th Ave. & 23d St. 


To Consumptives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use WINCHESTER’S Lelainat sate | ley cf ius 
anp SODA. For Consumption, We nES» 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis and » ten — -oilit 
it is an ac knowledged Specific Remedy, proved by ‘2 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 


Price, $1 and $2 per - bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists 
York, 





Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New 
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FACETLE. 
A Kentvoxy editor says 
a neighbor of his‘is so 
lazy that when he works 
in the garden he moves 
about so slowly that the 
shade of his broad- 
brimmed hat kills the 
plants, 


omer 
The editor of a back- 
woods paper is reported f 
to bave discovered a New 
Testament on bis desk the 
other day. He at once 
wrote an elaborate review } 
of it, and was very much 
disappointed when the 
foreman brought his copy 
back and told him it was 
not a new book. | 
| 


ewe 

“ Have you acard, Sir?” 
asked the door-keeper of 
the house. { 

The man looked alittle | ~ 
surprised, and answered: = | 
“Card? No; I don't car- 
ry a pack.” } 

“* Where are you from ? | ' 
inquired the door-keeper. 

“Nothe Carliny,” was 
the reply. 

* What do you do down 
in North Carolina when | 
you go a-visiting? Don't | 
you send in a card to the 
man you want to see ?” 

The “ Tar-heel” laughed 
outright. “ Lor’ a massy !’ 
he exclaimed. ‘* Why, we 
ride up toa feller’s fence | 
and holler to him to tie 
his dog, and then we light | 
up and go in.” | 

“Dying in poverty,’ me 
says our cynic, “is noth- | by WNT 

' act 


La 


ing. It is living in pov- 
erty that comes hard on a 
fellow.” 


a 
A little boy recently as- 
tonixhed a traveller by his 
power of — ques- 
tions. The traveller was then going north; on his 
southward journey be did a little bit of the distance 
by water, and on the deck of the steamer heard a young 
gir) questioning her aunt. The discourse went thus: 

“Ts this fresh-water, auntie 2” 

** Yes, dear.” 

“Did the rain make all that water ?” 

** No, darling.” 

“Why didn’t the rain make all that water ?” 

** Oh, the rain couldn't.” 

“Why couldn't the rain ?” 

“ You can’t understand that.” 

“Why can’t I understand that ?” 

“* Never mind; auntie’s head ac 

“What makes your head ache ?” 

“The heat.” 

“What makes the heat ?” 

“The sun.” 

“What is the sun ?” 

“T sha’n't answer such silly questions about things 
you ought to know.” r 

The little dear thereat tried another aud quite a dif- 
ferent line. 

“What makes horses’ bones ?” 

“*T don’t know.” 

“ Are they like your bones, auntie 7” 

“Of course not.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Oh, keep still.” 

** How could I keep still ?” 

“Think of a powder in jam.” 

“ What for ?” 

* For nothing.” 

* Auntie, did you ever see a little dickey-bird lift up 
its tail and sing ?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Tn the wood.” 

““What wood ?” 

“Our wood.” 

“ Was Mr. M‘Dermot with you 2” 

* Silence, you little wretch !” 

“Why little wretch ?” 

Just then the boat bumped against the pier, and 
the inquisitive young lady was knocked over on to the 
deck, which made her nose bleed profusely, and the 
traveller, happy thereat, landed. 

datinialiemenn 

If your foot is asleep, wake it up quickly, for the 

poet tells us that the eole is dead that slumbers. 


hes.” 





cqippeni@iinmense 
“TO MEMORY DEAR.” 

Aunt. “ What ever is it you keep on saying, Maud ? 
Naughty girl what ?” 

Mavup. “Oh, I'm saying over some of the capes. 
Don't you know them, aunt? Naughty girl, finished 
her, you sha’n’t, have her. That's how we are taught 
to learn them.” {Maud meant Ortegal, Finisterre, 

Ushant, Havre. 








“WHEN THE SWALLOWS HOMEWARD FLY”—THE RETURNING TIDE OF 


A man may sneer at & woman all he will because she | 
can't sharpen a lead-pencil, but she has the smile on | 
him when he stands holding an unoccupied suspender 
button in his hand, and wondering whether it will 
hurt less to pull the needle out of his thumb the same 
way it went in, or push it on through, 





[Ocrozer 26, 1878. 








_ Were Russia's expectations as to the results of the 
Eastern war realized ?—No; they were Disraelized. 


oceans 
_ Anoturr Hercut.—The height of politeness is pass- 
ing round upon the opposite side of a lady, while walk- 
ing with her, in order not to step upon her shadow. 
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EUROPEAN SUMMER TRAVEL. 





“Ve vill vander by dot river, you and I, schweet Katrina, 
Vere de vaters ripple soft and low, making music on de vay.” 





A tourist, while pass- 
ing through Stratford-on- 
Avon, saw a rustic sitting 
on a fence. 

“That's Shakspeare’s 
house, isn't it?” he asked, 
pointing to the building. 

“ Yes.” 


“ Ever been there ?” 
“NG” 


No, 
“ How long has he been 
dead 2" 

** Don’t know.” 

“Many people 
here ?” 

** Yes; lots.” 

* Been to the house ?” 

“No; never been to the 
house.” 

What did he do ?” 

* Don’t know.” 

“ Brought up here ?” 

* Yes,” 

“Did he write ?” 

“Oh yes, he writ.” 

“What was it; 
must know ?" 

“Well,” said the rustic, 
“1 think he wrote for the 
Bible.” 

cnbntieareliapaenianiay 
THE CAULIFLOWER. 

The cauliflower you may 
call a flower, but if you 
call till you are black in 
the face you can not make 
a flower of it. The cauli- 
flower is an instructive 
example of the working 
of the Education Acta, 
Once the cauliflower was 
an ignorant but happy 
cabbage, with a heart that 
another could feel for. 
But his well-wishers in- 
sisted on educating him, 
and getting every thing 
into his head. The first 
thing that gave way to 
education was his heart ; 
and that went into his 
head, along with most of 
his green clothes. The 
200r thing was never orig- 
nally constructed to carry 
a head the size it has now, and the result bas only been 
achieved by a severe system of compulsory education. 
It is now, alas! a vegetable idiot. Its head has been 
overcrammed, and stuffed with cauliflorality, which 
has utterly crowded out its capacity for original 
thought. ‘Nothing now remains of it but a head and 
a stump. If, perchance, at midnight’ solemn hour 
some faint and vain regrets e’er croes the brain ganglia 
of this cauliflower, bringing with them a dim, mo- 
mentary consciousness ot his unhappy lot, and leading 
him throngh memory’s paths to recall the old, old days, 
when he had a great heart and no head to speak of; 
if, we say, the cauliflower is ever troubled with dis- 
agreeable qualms of this sort, it is certain they must 
arise from the stump, for the bloated head bas no longer 
the necessary intelligence for their comprehension. 

Some people believe that the cauliflower is a broccoli 
in disguise ; others, that the broccoli is a disguised 
cauliflower. That, however, is a private family matter, 
entirely out of the region of scientific inquiry. All we 
cau say is, that if the cauliflower and the broccoli are 
as closely related as is secretly rumored, there must 
exist some unhappy cause of domestic estrangement 
between the relatives. For they never visit. As soon 
as ever the cauliflower comes in, the broccoli goes out ; 
and when the broccoli comes in, the cauliflower goes 
out. 

In partaking of cauliflower with a lady, it is usual 
for a gentleman to remark, “Some people prefer the 
flower, and some ple prefer the stump ; but for my 
part I prefer the flower.” Tle then gracefully removes 
the flower to his own plate, and, with a winning smile, 
presents the lady with the stump. Thus they each 
part-take. 


come 


you 





————_— 
“FOR MAN AND BEAST.” 


Visitor. “ Why, Pat, do you allow the pigs to come 
into the house ?” 
Pat. “* Why not, yer ‘onor ?—sure the house has ev- 
ery accommodation that a pig requires.” 
RS SO 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
Mies Green is a regular blue, 
Miss Scarlet looks pale as a lily, 
Miss Violet ne'er shrinks from view, 
And Miss Wiseman thinks all the men silly; 
Miss Wright she is constantly wrong, 
Miss Tickell, alas! is not funny, 
Miss Singer ne’er warbled a song, 
And in truth poor Miss Cash bes no money; 
Miss Knight is now changed into Day, 
And Miss Day will soon marry a kiight; 
Miss Prudence bas just run away, 
And Miss Steady assisted her flicht. 
Bat success to the fair, one and all, 
No miss-apprehension be making- 
Thongh wrong the dear sex to imiss-call, 
There's no harm, let us hope, in miss-taking. 
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OF WHISTLING TOO POPULAR AIRS—A GENTLE HINT TO OUR PERSECUTED CITIZENS. 
“My GranpraTtHer’s CLOCK” IN THE HANDS OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 














